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contains books which are adapted to meet the College 
Entrance Requirements in English for 1911-1915. The 
series satisfies every demand of teacher and pupil as to 
editorial equipment and convenience. The volumes em- 
body the highest scholarship and are manufactured in 
attractive and substantial bindings. They are offered at 
remarkably low prices—out of about sixty books in the 
series, three-fourths are listed between twenty and thirty 
cents. 
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A VITAL QUESTION 


Are you one of those enlightened school 
workers who realize that disease germs 
ought not to be scattered broadcast, and 
yet have found your best efforts to look 
after the physical welfare of those en- 
trusted to your care thwarted by the ig- 
norance of the community in which you 
work ? If so, we havea word to say to you. 


THE RITCHIE-CALDWELL TEXT-BOOKS on 
hygiene, sanitation and physiology were written to 
teach health conservation. Inthem you will finda 
full description of adenoids, their symptoms and 
effects. You will find directions for testing the eyes 
and the hearing of children. You will find a splen- 
did chapter on the care of the teeth and a treat- 
ment of-infectious diseases that has been received 
with acclaim by practically all the leading sanitary 
workers of America. Put these books into the bands 
of pupils—let them be carried into the homes and 
be read by the parents—and in a year the whole 
community will be ablaze with sanitary enthusiasm. 
These books are wonderfully interesting inthe school- 
room, and they cause outside prejudice and indiffer- 
ence to melt away. You cannot afford to be without 
them. 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, for Grades 4 or 5, postpaid - - 50c. 
PRIMER OF SANITATION, for Grades 5 and up, posipaid, 600 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for Grades 7 and 8, postpaid - - 966¢ 
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THE TOP OF MICHIGAN. 


[ Editorial. ] 


Rarely have I had four more enjoyable or more 
profitable days in the schools and with teachers 
than in the copper country of the Keweenaw 
peninsula. 

At the county association there were at every 
session of the two days from 800 to 1,000 teach- 
ers present, and a better audience one would find 
nowhere in this country. 

Calumet school district has the third largest 
number of teachers among the cities of the state. 
Only Detroit and Grand Rapids have more, al- 
though the Saginaws, East and West, would have 
more if they were one school. district. 

The public school buildings of Calumet are 
built by the Calumet and Hecla Mining Com- 
pany, as, indeed, directly or indirectly, all school 
buildings hereabouts are erected by the copper 
companies, and nowhere in this country away 
from large centres of population have I seen four 
such high school buildings in the same distance 
as in Calumet, Hancock, Houghton, and Paines- 
dale, 

The Calumet building cost about a quarter of a 
million dollars, and has every conceivable appoint- 
ment and equipment for a nobly modernized sec- 
ondary school, from the library and laboratories 
on the scholarship side to all-round shop work on 
the other. 

Calumet has demonstrated that boys as well as 
girls can be tempted to the high school, as there 
are twenty nationalities enrolled in the high 
school. This is probably the record. Despite 
the fact that it is a purely mining community, it is 
the third largest high school in the state. The 
enrollment is 775 in a mining population of 50,000. 

Calumet has a larger population than all the 
test of the Keweenaw peninsula. 

The public library is so near the high school 
that it can be used as freely as though it were 
literally in the building. There are in the library 
35,000 volumes, and the librarian could not be 
more efficiently devoted to the school use*of the 
books if she were simply a high school librarian. 
The librarian keeps in close touch with the work 
being done in the high school, and brings out 
upon the study tables all books bearing upon the 
special work of every department. Nowhere, so 
far as I know, does even a high school, normal 
school, or college librarian go so far in this mat- 
ter of helpfulness as does the Calumet librarian. 

Art in its various forms has been emphasized 
most nobly in this .school,. Even Brookline, 
that is supposed to lead the world, does scarcely 
more than is done for the boys and girls of min- 
ing Calumet. 


The chemical and physics laboratories cost 
$5,000 in their equipment alone. 

Superintendent E. J. Hall, who succeeded H. E. 
Kratz this year, was principal of the high school 
all the time it was being planned and erected, so 
that his heart has been in every phase of its evo- 
lution, He is a young man, a graduate of Har- 
vard, and a man of much experience, and always 
successful experience. | 

Houghton, though in no wise as large as Calu- 
met, is nevertheless the. court centre of the 
Keweenaw peninsula. Both Houghton and Han- 
cock have elegant hotels and every appointment 
of modern cities. Houghton, as a residential city, 


‘also, challenges admiration. 


The State School of Mines adds materially to 
the best scholarly and professional life of the 
upper-upper peninsula, being one of the best, if 
not absolutely the best, in the United States. 

The plant is adequate from every standpoint, 
and the very atmosphere of the region .round 
about is a tonic to any young man who studies 
here. 

The literary side of the institution makes for 
culture, as the social guidance and association. 
make for character. I have never known any col- 
lege president to take a higher view of personal 
responsibility for the character of the young men 
in school and in their life work than does Presi- 
dent F. W. McNair. When one knows the com- 
bination of scientific, scholastic, and ethical stand- 
ards, he cannot wonder at the rank held by the 
Houghton School of Mines in the mining world. 

Superintendent Eugene La Rowe of Hancock 
has a compact district, and has the ardent backing 
of the board of education on the one hand, and of 
the teaching force on the other, in his purpose to 
give the children every latest feature of education. 

Superintendent John Doelle of Houghton has 
had time enough and appropriations adequate for 
the making of as complete a system of progressive 
education as could be-asked by} any one. His kin- 
dergarten is one of the best in the entire country, 
and his commercial school is unsurpassed. 

At Lake Linden Superintendent H. D. Lee is 
doing noble work under difficulties. Lake Linden 
is the only one of these copper communities that 
has not a modernized building. The community 
is more homogeneous than the others, and the 
people have higher average wage, but for some 
reason they have handicapped the schools as to 
building, but the work does not seem to have suf- 
fered materially, as is in evidence from the kinder- 
arten up to the high school; indeed, it is delight- 
ful to see how ingenious Mr. Lee, his teachers, the 
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board of education, and the mining contpany have 
been in transforming things. There is a good il- 
lustration in the case of an unsightly and useless 
lot where a playground ought to be. The smelter 
company owned the lot, and they had the teams 
and the men, and in a day the transformation took 
place and a thing of beauty reigned there. 

The Calumet and Hecla Company do all their 
smelting at Lake Linden, and their plant is per- 
fection personified. I would I had the ability to 
make clear the high scientific attainment of the 
masters in mechanics in these vast works. 

One interesting feature is the automatic stoking 
of the furnaces under twenty capacious boilers, 
and all done so artistically that not a spark of 
smoke goes up the chimney. Again the never- 
failing thoughtfulness of these master minds ap- 
pears in the lawns reaching out from the build- 
ings. I thought this was merely a touch of the 
aesthetic until I was told that it was maintained 
and kept moist and green to protect the engines, 
pumps, etc., from dust. 

But, to me, the wonder of wonders is at Paines- 
dale, where Fred A. Jeffers has been superintend- 
ent for seventeen years, and Mrs. Jeffers has been 
principal of the high school. 

The Copper Range is eight miles of copper 
mines from Atlantic Mine to Painesdale. In the 
whole of this township there is practically no one, 
except the grocers, preachers, and teachers, who 
is not directly in the employ of the mining com- 
panies. Even the physicians are on a salary, at- 
tending to all accidents and diseases, from birth to 
death, without presenting any bill to the patients. 

Most of these mines are’ owned by the com- 
panies of which William A. Paine of Boston is the 
head, and the schools and library centre in Paines- 
dale is the most complete and beautiful school 
property and equipment to be found in any wholly 
mining community in America. 
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The church is named for Mr. Paine’s father, the 
elegant library—his personal gift—is named for 
his mother, and the schoolhouse and the place 
itself for Mr. Paine. 

As one goes about the mines and through the 
$125,000 high school building, the $30,000 library, 
the $8,000 official residence of the superintendent, 
he can but feel as though conscience and culture 
had conspired to see what it is possible to do for 
working men and their families. 

Of all that is done, nothing impressed me quite 
so much as the vast and admirable-conveniences 
for the transformation of begrimed men from the 
mines into clean and wholesome gentlemen for the 
street and home. 

An entire building is consecrated to cleaning up. 
When the men for the mines come to work, they 
go into this building, remove their street and 
home clothes, and hang them in a dry and drying 
locker, and put on their mine clothes, which have 
been in a companion locker over night. 

When they come out of the mine in the late 
afternoon, they go back to this same building, 
where each man has a chance at streams of hot 
and cold water and soap, and in an unaccountably 
short time he is clean as a whistle, gets into his 
home and street clothes, and walks out into the 
world a transfigured man. 

Not a begrimed miner is ever seen upon the 
street; no black and greasy miner goes to his 
home. If he chooses to come back after supper 
or to come early in the morning, he can take a 
shower bath. 

To one who has known the mines of every min- 
ing state in the union, as I have for the last third 
of a century, it is little short of a miracle to see 
what Mr. Paine and his associates and other mine 
owners have wrought by way of creature com- 
forts. 





Al Christmas Wish. 


* What blessing can 1 wisb pou, © my friends, 
Save tbat the joyful calm of Cbristmastide 
Sbould wrap your bearts so close tbat never far 
Of the world’s care or grief can enter in, 

But only love to keep you pitiful, 

Hnd faith and bope to keep you strong and true ; 
“HH Merry Christmas "’ and “A Glad Hew Wear” 
1 wisb you all, and may God’s erceeding love 
Enfold you all, until His tender band 

Sball lead you safely bome to love’s own land! 
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A GREAT CONFERENCE. 


[State Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin held his second annual Conference of Superintendents of 


Wisconsin at Madison recently. 
and a rare privilege it is —Editor.] 


Cuares H. Jupp, University of Chicago: Lay 
the foundation for mathematics by very large em- 
phasis on concrete geometry in the elementary 
and first year of the high school. 


We have got to make science for the high 


school. Emphasize the results of science. What 
we need is the making of science for the schools. 
Educational people have got to do that job. 

Latin and Greek came in (at first) because they 
had information to offer. There is more informa- 
tion in any of the books of modern science to-day 
than in any of the classics read in school. 

Method must not be the main object in physical 
science, 

There are too many vested interests lying 
around the subject of foreign languages. All of 
the languages should give content (information). 
As bodies of information, the languages and 
mathematics must take a seat farther back than 
the sciences. Language is one of the funda- 
mental and legitimate offices of school work. If 
students do not even get the structure of a lan- 
guage, then the work is subject to criticism. If 
you are basing the teaching of language on infor- 
mation, then the bell is tolling. If the people who 
are teaching Greek could tell what it is good for, 
perhaps some of us would listen. 


C. R. Mann, University of Chicago: The ideals 
that have been consciously developed by a study 
are transferable to other studies, and increase the 
pupil’s efficiency in subjects other than those 
studied. The educational value of a subject de- 
pends largely on the ideals which its study de- 
velops consciously. The aim of education is to 
instil ideals that will function as judgments 
(Bagley). 

The real content of a course consists in what- 
ever elements it supplies toward the building of 
ideals, as. well as in the ideals which it actually de- 
velops. An ideal is a type of condensed experi- 
ence. It is the upshot of a multitude of reactions 
and adjustments (Bagley). The development of 
an ideal is both an emotional and an intellectual 
process, but the emotional element is by far the 
more important. Ideals that lack the emotional 
coloring are simply intellectual propositions, and 
have little directive force upon conduct (Bagley). 
That the emotional element is dominant in the 
development of ideals indicates that mere didactic 
instruction from the intellectual standpoint is not 
sufficient. The emotional spirit of the instruction 
is the factor that counts (Bagley). 

In science the development of the emotional 
spirit depends on the work being significant to the 
pupils so that they experience feelings of wonder. 
“Wonder is not only the originator, but it is the 
continuer of science” (Dewey). The ideals to 
whose development science is best qualified to 


We are privileged to give our readers the gist of the addresses and discussion, 


contribute are these: the inviolability of law, of 
freedom as harmony with law, and of unity. 

To make science significant to pupils, it is 
necessary to begin the study where the students 
are—in the details of their daily lives. The dan- 
ger of remaining too long in the study of what is 
purely practical is great, for then the real content 
of the work—the factors that supply toward the 
building of ideals—is meagre. 

There is something more in the facts of a sci- 
ence than mere information. This term informa- 
tion, which is to be the important leading prin- 
ciple in physics, should be interpreted to include 
not only the knowledge of the facts, but also the 
appreciation which develops of the larger princi- 
ples of nature. I do not mean the formulation of 
these principles. The two larger principles of 
physics are the principles of the conservation of 
energy and the principle of least action. Will it 
be likely that students will obtain this result with- 
out learning method? 


M. S. SiavuGHTerR, University of Wisconsin: 
The value of foreign languages may be classified 
as disciplinary, practical, and cultural. 

Training of the reasoning faculties. We have 
in language a material that is “graspable”—which 
is not true of all subjects substituted for language. 
Language develops habits of close observation 
and nice discrimination. Language conscious- 
ness cannot be trained by a study of the ver- 
nacular. Translation trains the power of expres- 
sion. 

The cultural value depends upon the content of 
a language. Foreign ni oa make a set 
against the materialistic trend of life. The con- 
tent of the Latin course certainly does something 
in this direction. The intellectual stimulus that is 
in a study of Caesar, for instance, the exemplifi- 
cation of spiritual beauty that is in Virgil are 
things one likes to think about. It is the business 
of those who make school programs to be 
prophets with inner vision,—not simply preachers 
of success. Languages supply an escape from the 
tyranny of circumstances. We must show stu- 
dents the way. The way is a spiritual way. The 
eternal is within you. 


PRESIDENT Davin FELMLEY, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University: When we teach Latin we are 
taking the boys and girls away from the world in 
which they live and putting them into a past 
civilization. We are alienating them from the 
present. \ 

David Swing used to tell a story of a girl learn- 
ing to say “the old yellow cat” in seven languages, 
whereas if she had not studied these languages 
she might have had seven ideas to express in her 
own language. 
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Mathematical training gives power only in 
mathematical subjects and those in which mathe- 
matics or its methods are used. We study mathe- 
matics in order that we may measure space, time, 
' force, energy, and value as they occur in the world 
around: us. The end is by computation to 
measure things indirectly. This we can do be- 
cause precise relations exist between the measure- 
ments to be found out and the data with which 
we start. These precise relations do not all lie in 
mathematics, but also in other fields in which the 
methods of mathematics may be used. Algebra 
is not connected enough with numerical work. 
Every ordinary arithmetical problem contains an 
algebraic relation. 

The method in mathematics should be induc- 
tive. We should have in algebra only that which 
is significant to the pupil. We are, for example, 
wasting a good deal of time in the subject of fac- 
toring. The same is true of much simplification. 

Mathematics is a good subject in which to teach 
honesty. No other subjects have so little “fuz” to 
them. 

The high school work in mathematics should 
take a wider range, include more subjects, should 
teach only the elements of these subjects. The 
present isolation of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry should end. The teaching should be 
more concrete and practical. Arithmetic should 
have a larger place in the high school. 

The high school should seek to meet the needs 
of common occupation rather than to satisfy col- 
lege entrance requirements. Mathematics should 
be correlated with other branches. The precision 
of thinking required in all mathematical reason- 
ing requires precision in language. 


SUPERINTENDENT P. J. Zrwmers, Manitowoc, 
Wis. ; Very few pupils in the high school make a 
success of Latin. I don’t know whether this is 
due to lack of application or lack of ability, but 
they do not get Latin as they get other branches. 
The reason they don’t like Latin in the high 
school is because they don’t get it. 

Latin has helped me in English, in mental de- 
velopment. I would not trade it for anything I 
have ever studied. 

I believe more and more in the utilitarian value 
of education. We ought to look to the masses, 
and not to the classes. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. M. Comtns, Ripon, Wis.: 
There are a great many things that I was told I 
would get out of Latin that I have been looking 
for ever since. I think a year or two of Latin is 
a good thing, but if the student majors in it, it 
is doubtful if he gets much out of it, taking the 
time spent into consideration. 

Principat C. J. Brewer, New Richmond, 
Wis.: We have twenty-eight out of sixty freshmen 
taking Latin this year. I have noticed that the 
people who have made good in school and after 
school after they have graduated are more gen- 
erally those who had studied Latin. I have 
rather come to the conclusion that it is the strong 
people who choose Latin. We probably have 
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been giving too much time to languages. I be- 
lieve that most students should study one or two 
languages. Those who don’t must enter the 
university with a handicap. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. T. Hooper, Ashland, Wis.: 
I have watched the boys and girls in the high 
school, and the people who have taken foreign 
languages, and especially those who have taken 
the Latin course, have made good in a larger pro- 
portion than those who have not taken languages. 
We have not yet produced a teacher who can 
teach any other subject for four years and hold 
the boys and girls. The value of foreign lan- 
guages in our curriculum has not been over- 
estimated. If we begin to underestimate the 
value of foreign languages, we are going to 
weaken the effect of our school courses. 

M. V. O’SHEa, University of Wisconsin: For- 
eign countries have learned that the value of a 


language lies in the ability to use it as an instru- 


ment. 

When I see a girl leaving high school who has 
taken many years of language, and has to deal 
with so many things in life not touched upon by 
her preparation, I feel that she has not had a 
square deal in education. 

We no longer judge the value of a food by its 
chemical analysis, but by its effect on those who 
eat it; so we should judge the value of a study, 
not by the content, but by the effect which it pro- 
duces on those who pursue it. We have much 
need of data here. 


A. R. Houuretp, University of Wisconsin: 
Language is such an important element in civi- 
lization that some training in language is desirable 
for every student who wants'to get anything more 
than a merely elementary education. I consider 
the study of Latin even more important than the 
study of German. We should not confine our- 
selves to the present in education, for the pres- 
ent springs from the past. 


PresipENT J. A. H. Kerrn, Oshkosh State 
Normal School: Efficiency through adjustment is 
the thing for the child to accomplish. The route 
by which a goal is attained is as important as the 
goal to be attained. We need a reorganization 
of science in the high school for the need of the 
adolescent boys and girls. 


SUPERINTENDENT GEorGE A. Works, Menomo- 
nie, Wis.: In our high school the girls and boys 
are placed in separate classes in physics and 
chemistry. Their work is along different lines. 
When the girls study heat, for instance, they 
take up the study of the fireless cooker. In 
chemistry the boys take up such topics as de- 
termining the heat value of coal; that is, topics 
having to do with their immediate surroundings. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES MoKenny,. Milwaukee 
State Normal School: Nothing that has no large 
place in the life of the indrvidual has any large 
place in the work of teaching. 


Cnares S. Stienter, University of Wisconsin: 
The superficiality of the American people is a 
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crime, and we must contend against it. Modern 
languages and hard work is what we need in our 
secondary schools. Hard work and serious em- 
ployment is the best means for the improvement 
of the morals of the time. 

SUPERINTENDENT M. N. McIver, Oshkosh: 
Our great problem is not subject matter, but 
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teachers. If we had such teachers we would not 


be hunting around for some “tender-hearted’” 
method of teaching science. 

Ex-Presipent Duncan MoGrecor, Platteville, 
Wis.: There is no better tonic for young minds. 
than drill in mathematics. We should work 
against the tendency to make education “soft.” 
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© little town of Betblebem, 


bow still we see 


thee lie! 


Above tby deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Wet in thy dark streets sbinetb 
The everlasting Light ; 

The bopes and fears of all the pears 
Fre met in thee toenigbt. 


—Pbillips Brooks. 
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STANDARDIZING IN EDUCATION HAS ITS DRAW- 
BACKS. 


BY CHARLES K. BOLTON, 


Librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, 
{In Boston Herald.] 


It is occasionally wise to weigh the benefits of 
a progressive tendency with its evils before we go 
too far along the road. The question of standard 
is not always approached with a careful scrutiny 
of the value of the boys who are to be barred 
from college by the new order of things. Are 
those boys unworthy of a higher education? 

In two great fields of effort we now hear much 
of the results to be obtained by standardizing. 
Manufacturers of automobiles look forward to 
the time when all parts of their machines will be 
of standard sizes, so that these parts can be made 
in enormous quantities at a corresponding reduc- 
tion in cost. But just as we like the old-time 
hand-made furniture and a certain individuality in 
the product, even of a factory, so the manu- 
facturer takes pride in his announcement that his 
parts are specially fitted each into the other. In 
other words, he denies that standardization is the 
whole story. For him the name of the car must 
stand for some excellence that is not to be had by 
the mere assembling of standard parts, 

In the world of education we have heard much. 
and we are to hear more, about standard prepara- 
tory schools, uniform entrance examinations to 
our colleges, and an approved curriculum for all 
institutions that are—what shall we say?—to re- 
ceive commendation in the comforting form of 
pensions and endowments. All this is now 
looked upon as progress because it raises the 
standard of a college education. It means that 
when a boy says he is a bachelor of arts or sci- 
ence we can at once conjure up a plan of his 
studies. We know his worth and that we need 
not wait for the world’s testing. 

The real question is whether’this standard, in it- 
self good, has been obtained by shutting the en- 
trance door to an occasional man who, if he could 


na 


get some sort of a college degree, might by his 
own abilities stamp upon it a sure mark of his 
superiority. 

Let us see. To-day a boy cannot enter college 
by certificate except through a certificated high: 
school. These certificated high schools exist 
only in prosperous towns with a considerable valu- 
ation. The great majority of our uncertificated 
country high schools, those that do not meet the 
Carnegie requirements, have meagre appropria- 
tions for maintenance, and their course of study 
lacks the variety possible in an approved high 
school. Moreover, the instruction must be given 
by young and inexperienced teachers, or by other 
ones who prove themselves incapable of obtaining 
good salaries elsewhere. 

The graduate of the country high school must 
go to a certificated high school for one or two 
years before he can hope to spend four years in 
college, or he must by examination pass each sub- 
ject off with his admittedly inferior preparation— 
a difficult thing to do, whether he attempt to take 
all the examinations at one time or incurs the ex- 
pense of traveling to a city to pass the examina- 
tions in groups. = + 

The obvious answer to this is that the boy 
needs the extra year at the certificated high 
school before he goes to college. But this is no 
real answer. One may as well say that boys are 
immature at graduation, and, therefore, all 
graduates should be compelled to take a post- 
graduate course. The present need is for less 
rather than more time devoted to preparation, if 
college men are to enter commercial fields where 
they must compete with boys who begin work at 
the age of fourteen. The country boy has neither 
time, money, nor inclination to spend an extra 
year at the superior high school. 

In other words, then, is the college education 
only for the city boy? This seems to be the 
meaning of the Amherst plan, and also of the 
standardizing system. 

Some colleges admit a boy to the freshman 
class if he brings a certificate of graduation from 
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any high school. In such a case the boy is, in a 
sense, On probation or on trial the first year. If 
he makes good he remains in college in good 
standing. But, after all, is not this the position of 
every freshman? His promotion depends on his 
freshman work. 

If I have stated the case fairly, and if the 
Carnegie Foundation is to force standardization 
upon the larger colleges with the resulting exclu- 
sion of country boys, is it not the duty of rich 
men to maintain with their benefactions our small 
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country colleges so that they may remain outside 
the Carnegie sway? Are not these country colleges 
following the analogy of manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, to find a place for themselves in fitting 
their boys with infinite care to their work in life? 
The loss of standarization may find its compensa- 
tion in a recognition of the power of individuality, 
And this may come to be peculiarly the field for 
the small colleges, those not in the Carnegie 
Foundation and not to be entered through a com- 
petitive examination. 
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Bring in the trailing forest moss; 
Bring cedar, fir, and pine; 

And green festoon, and wreath, and cross 
Around the window twine. 


—Lucy Larcom. 
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HORACE MANN’S FORESIGHT. 
[Used in an address by A. W. Clancy in Boston.] 


“Beyond our western frontier, another and a 
wider realm spreads out, as yet unorganized into 
governments, and uninhabited by civilized man. 
The western is still broader than the eastern ex- 
panse. It stretches through thirty degrees of 
longitude, one-twelfth part of the circumference of 
the globe. 

“Half the population of continental Europe 
might be transplanted to it, find subsistence on it, 
and leave room to spare. It is nowa waste, more 
dreary than desolation itself; for it is filled only 
with savage life. 

“Yet soon will every rod of its surface be ex- 
plored by the centrifugal force of the Saxon soul; 
and whatever of vegetable wealth is spread upon 
it, or of mineral wealth is garnered beneath it, 
will be appropriated by the vehemence of Saxon 
enterprise. 

“Shall this new empire, wider than that of the 
Ptolemies, and almost as extensive as that of the 
‘Caesars, be reclaimed to humanity, to a Chris- 
tian life and a Christian history? Or shall it be a 
receptacle where the avarice, the profligacy, and 
the licentiousness of a corrupt civilization shall 
‘cast its criminals and breed its monsters? 

“If it is ever to be saved from such a perdition, 
the mother states of the Union, those states 
_ where the institutions of learning and religion are 
now honored and cherished, must send out their 
hallowing influence to redeem it. 

“And if, in the benignant providence of God, the 
Tree of Paradise is ever to be planted and to 
flourish in this new realm; if its branches are to 
spread and its leaves to be scattered for the heal- 
ing of the people, will not the heart of every true 
son of Massachusetts palpitate with desire—not 
a low and vainglorious ambition, but such a high 
and holy aspiration as angels might feel—that 
her name may be engraved upon its youthful 
trunk, there to deepen and expand with its im- 
mortal growth?” 


Oh, Horace Mann, your spirit and work still 
live. 

Would that you could come back to-night in 
person, and hear some reports from the great 
western empire. I choose the figures of five 
great states with which I have been personally 
identified as pupil, teacher, school officer, book 
man, and student of educational progress. Ohio 
has 11,000 rural teachers; 14,000 graded school 
teachers ;—a total of 25,000 elementary teachers. 
Illinois has 12,000 rural teachers; 15,000 graded 
school teachers ; total, 27,000 elementary teachers. 
Iowa has 20,000 rural teachers; 7,000 graded 
school teachers; total, 27,000: elementary teach- 
ers. Indiana has 10,000 rural and township 
teachers; 7,000 graded school teachers; total, 
17,000 elementary teachers. Minnesota, 14,000 
rural teachers; 5,000 graded school teachers; 
total, 19,000 elementary teachers. 

Special schools, normal schools, colleges, and 
universities are thickly dotted over these and 
other of the great western states. 

In these states more money is spent for public 
schools than for all other state enterprises com- 
bined. 
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A SCREW LOOSE. 

Perhaps it is not a screw loose—it is a screw 
too tight! 

Aren’t you just a little too strenuous in your 
work? 

Perhaps you stick to it so long that you get all 
tied up in knots. 

Take an hour or two vacation every day and 
play outdoors. 

And take a minute-vacation many times a day, 
in which to breathe full breaths of outdoor air. If 
you haven’t time to go out of the room stand at 
the open window! 

Speak peace to yourself.—Elizabeth Towne, in 
October_Nautilus. 


‘oe wa oe 
wre. 


J. S. K., Michigan: The Journal is a highly ap- 
preciated visitor to our reading table. 
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THE “DR. BRASHEAR FUND.” 


[From Pittsburg School Bulletin.] 


Dr. John A. Brashear, chairman of the commis- 
sion having at its ‘disposal the income of a quarter 
of a million dollars to be expended to increase the 
efficiency of the public schools of greater Pitts- 
burg, has furnished the following information re- 
garding the plans and work of the commission. 
This will be received with the greatest interest by 
those engaged in educational work throughout 
the country. This fund was placed in Dr. Bras- 
hear’s hands in the fall of 1909, and the commis- 
sion has been at work since that time evolving 
plans for its best and most effective expenditure. 

The members of the commission are: Dr. 
Brashear, Judge John D. Shafer, Judge Joseph 
Buffington, Lucien W. Scaife, Charles F. Scott, 
Charles Reisfar, Jr., George W. Gerwig. Dr. 
Brashear’s letter is as follows:— 

“The problem of a proper distribution of the 
fund, in a way it would do the greatest good, was 
not so easy as it seemed at first, and as we 
studied it in its various phases quite a number of 
unknown quantities presented themselves, and it 
was evident from the first‘we must seek the ad- 
vice of those who had come in contact with just 
such work as we had to do. 

“Quite a number of letters were sent to promi- 
ment educators all over the land, with the result 
we received many helpful replies, but so varied 
were the opinions of those who were kind enough 
to write us that we were practically at a loss to 
know which of the plans suggested was the best. 
It was our purpose from the very first to consult 
the teachers of the greater city, but we thought 
best to await replies from educators outside our 
city before doing so. 

“In March we sent out about 1,800 letters. 
These were sent to the principals of all grade 
schools, to the chairmen of the school boards of 
the two cities, the city superintendents of schools, 
to all teachers of the grade schools, and to the 
teachers in the kindergarten schools. 

“There was no ‘bunching’ of letters; i. e., sent 
wholesale to the various ward schools, but every 
letter was addressed to the individual teacher, for 
the reason that we desired that letter to be 
answered by the individual, and not by a group of 
teachers. 

“The letter was written over and discussed by 
the committee perhaps a half dozen times, as we 
wanted to have the teachers know that we pro- 
posed to suggest no solution of the problem, but 
leave them entirely unbiased as to their methods 
of betterment; we wanted their confidence, their 
co-operation, their help. We anticipated replies 
from at least half our teachers, but after waiting 
nearly two and a half months, we had received 
answers from less than 5 per cent. Fortunately 
a large percentage of those we did receive were 
of a high order of merit and very helpful to the 
committee. 


“It is true the plans suggested by those who did 
write us covered a large field of methods for bet- 
terment, but the predominating suggestion was 
to give the recipient of the awards an opportunity 
to attend summer schools at home and in various 
educational centres. 

“Consultation with various educators proved to 
us that this was perhaps a very wise plan, at 
least for this year, with the advice that those tak- 
ing a summer course should take only such 
studies as would assist them in the way suggested 
in our circular letter. Ov~ committee did not— 
does not wish to place onerous tasks on a worthy 
teacher who has an affection for, and an enthusi- 
asm in, her work, but largely to get them in con- 
tact with kindred minds and work in the domain 
of school laborers. We also desired those who 
were sent to summer schools to have rest and 
recreation. 

“Now came the problem how should the teach- 
ers be selected who should receive the awards,— 
mind you not the prizes. It seemed to us in the 
present case the teachers who had kindly written 
us such helpful letters were worthy of first con- 
sideration. They might not be considered the 
most worthy on some different basis of selection, 
but why did not the other 95 per cent. of good 
people reply to our letter of March, and help us 
solve the problem to which the committee have 
given many hours of valuable time, given it un- 
stintedly, given it with a deep love and affection 
for our schools. 

“We now find teachers by the score are writing 
to us to explain why they paid no attention to our 
letter of March. A very few excuses we find are 
valid, but the large majority, if we read between 
the lines, give evidence that they did not think it 
worth while. Surely these good people cannot 
now complain. To those who gave a valid rea- 
son for not responding. to our March letter we 
gave a second opportunity, and, with the excep- 
tion of three doubtful cases, the list is made up 
for this year, and we are very hopeful that our 
labors will redound to the good of our schools, 
and that every teacher returning from her sum- 
mer work will bring back many good things to 
share with her colleagues in the great work in 
which you are engaged. 

“In connection with our second letter you will 
notice that the committee lay stress upon the de- 
sire upon their part to have those who receive 
scholarship rewards to bend their energies 
toward successfully training pupils ‘morally, 
mentally, and physically—in their life work and 
recreations and for their civic responsibilities.’ 

“Pray do not think that we have any criticisms 
to make as to what our schools have done and are 
doing. ‘Bless you, we know what you have done, 
and yet we do know how you have been handi- 
capped by reason of environments, not the least 
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of which is, alas, political preference,—we, as a 
committee, are bending our energies to eliminate 
this baneful influence as far as we can, and ‘may 
we hope for that better day when real worth, not 
political or any other preference, shall be the 
standard. 

“We find an almost unlimited field in the work 
before us and there are other phases of the teach- 
ers’ interests under disciission and study. We 
are not spies or detectives; no, we are and will 
be your friends to the end. Lend us a helping 
hand to carry out our good and noble donor’s 
wishes,—and success will be assured. 

“T enclose you a copy of blank application sent 
with our second letter, ia which you will notice we 
ask for the approval of the superintendent and 
principal. Thus far sixty-four applications have 
been passed upon favorably out of a possible sev- 
enty, and it may interest you to know that those 
who have received the scholarships have chosen 
the various summer schools as follows:— 
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“The teachers have chosen or rather have asked 
for a choice of from two to three institutions ; all, 
however, are included in the above... .” 
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“EXERCISE AND REST.” 


What is the relation between exercise and rest? 
Work is that at which we must continue, whether 
interesting or not, whether we are tired or not. 
It used to be thought that the prime requisite of 
rest was the use of faculties other than those in- 
volved in the labor of the day. But there is such 
a thing as fatigue which goes deeper than daily 
work. We can work so hard as to become ex- 
hausted—too exhausted for any kind of work. 
Perhaps this is will fatigue. It is coming to be 
regarded as fundamentally true that rest from 
such fatigue demands continuity; that, for ex- 
ample, four periods of fifteen minutes each of rest 
is not the equivalent of one hour’s rest; that a 
man who goes on a vacation and takes half an 
hour of his business work every day, is doing the 
same thing as the man who had a horse with a 
sore back. He kept the saddle on only a few 
minutes each day, but the sore did not have a 
chance to heal. Rest periods must be sufficiently 
consecutive to overcome consecutive fatigue.— 
Luther H. Gulick, in the North American Review. 
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Washington is to have a campaign for increase 
of salaries, for a substantial increase, and it is 
not a teachers’ campaign, but a public move- 
ment. 
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RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS IN INDIANA, 
BY ROBERT J. ALEY. 


Indiana has been fortunate in not having dis- 
tinctions made between her rural teachers and 
those who teach in towns and cities. From the 
very beginning all have been recognized as teach- 
ers and required to submit to the same tests. 
This lack of distinction has made it much easier 
for the rural districts to hold strong, competent 
teachers. 

In 1907 a law was enacted relating to the quali- 
fications of teachers. This law made it neces- 
sary for all those who begin teaching in Indiana 
after, August, 1908, to be graduates of a four- 
year high school or the equivalent. The law was 
general in its application, and included all teach- 
ers, rural, town, city, and high school. Before the 
enactment of this law any one who could pass the 
teachers’ examination successfully, and thereby 
secure a license, was qualified to teach in any of 
the schools of the state. 

Another section of the law just referred to re- 
quires that all teachers, in addition to their aca- 
demic training, must have at least twelve weeks 
professional training in some legally accredited 
normal school. Teachers who were already in 
the profession when this law was enacted were 
excused from its application. All those begin- 
ning to teach after the law was enacted were re- 
quired to meet its provisions. 

Long before the enactment of the law of 1907 a 
great majority of the teachers in Indiana had se- 
cured special professional and academic training. 
The state has long been rich in normal schools 
and in educational departments in colleges. In 
addition to the results attained in schools, the 
rural teachers of the state have had the advan- 
tage of well-organized and _ wisely-conducted 
township institutes. For more than a third of 
a century all the rural teachers of the state have 
been required to devote one day of each month to 
a meeting in which special problems relating to 
their work are discussed. The work for this 
meeting is outlined by the department of public 
instruction, and is under the direct supervision of 
the county superintendent. 

For more than a quarter of a century the teach- 
ers of the state have had the advantage of the best 
organized and conducted Reading Circle in the 
country. Practically every rural teacher in the 
state as well as large numbers of town and city 
teachers engage in this work each year. They de- 
vote themselves to a detailed study of two books of 
high professional value selected by the Reading 
Circle board. At least one of these books, and 
sometimes both, have immediate and direct bear- 
ing upon the every-day work of the teacher. 
Those competent to judge, who have watched the 
professional development of teachers in Indiana, 
agree that the Teachers’ Reading Circle has been 
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Life is easier for the average man than ever it was before, There is 
less difference between the man at the top and the man at the bottom. 


— William Allen White. 
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one of the greatest contributing factors to the 
present desirable conditions. 

Indiana is fortunate in having a school system. 
This system is such as to give good organization 
and fair supervision to all _ schools. For 
twenty-two years the state has had tniform com. 
mon school text-books. This has made it possi 
ble to have a. well-organized, definite course of 
study.. The course of study has been prepared 
from year to year by the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. It has developed and grown with 
the needs and advancement of the state. That it 
has contributed in no small measure to the pro- 
fessional development of the teachers of the state 
is believed by all who are conversant with it. 

For a number of years the process of consolida- 
tion has been going on. More than five-sixths 
of the counties of the state have some consolida- 
tion. Quite a number of counties have half or 
more of their schools consolidated. The estab- 
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lishment of a graded school in a rural community 
has made it possible for the teachers to engage in 
and direct ‘all the school activities found in any city 
system. This has encouraged rural teachers 
to make larger preparation and in many instances 
has induced town and city teachers to seek rural 
positions. 

The wages paid rural teachers in Indiana is a 
strong factor in holding them in the profession 
atid in inducing them to make further preparation. 
The minimum wage law makes the salary depend 
upon. experience, professional training, success in 
teaching, and academic knowledge as shown in the 
examination results. 

When one considers all the favorable condi 
tions under which rural teachers work in Indi- 
ana, it causes no surprise to find that as a class 
they are well prepared academically and profes. 
sionally, and that they give to their work a de- 
voted service. 
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FARM SUNDAY AND MONDAY. 


[ Editorial. ] 





WESTPOINT FARMERS’ CLUB EXHIBIT. 


It was a purely farm community at Salem, near 
Shenandoah, Ia. 

The teacher and the preacher were dead in 
earnest to do something to merge the interests 
of school, church, and farm. 

The teacher assumed responsibility for a great 
corn-wheat-vegetable-fruit exhibit, and _ the 
church was utilized for the exhibit. 


All day Saturday was taken for the installing 
of the exhibition. 

Sunday, in the presence of the finest display of 
farm products ever seen thereabouts, the pastor 
preached a noble sermon that will never be for- 
gotten to an audience such as that church has not 


often dreamed of, taking “Lessons from th 
Corn” for his theme. 

On Monday the county superintendent came 
and directed a corn-judging contest, in which the 
boys were the judges of corn. 

The county superintendent spoke in the even- 
ing, ending up with a conversation sociable, 
which lasted until after midnight. 

It is the universal testimony that the whole 
thing was the best possible event for the school 
and the church, the teacher and the preacher, the 
parents and the children, the farm and the farm- 
ers, 

There was nothing there that cannot be done in 
any rural church in the United States. 

The best of this was the getting ready for it, 
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EPIGRAMS FOR TEACHERS. 


Let each day add something to your happiness, for thus only can you add some- 


thing to the happiness of others. 


There is no room for sluggards. There is plenty of work, and those not willing 
to do their share must stand aside or be crushed by the crowd. 


Let your eyes be open to see the good and pleasant things of life; your earsopen . 


to hear the cries of those in distress, and your feet, shod with the sandals of love, 


swift to run to their relief. 


Should you live tc the age of Methuselah (which may the gods forbid), it will never 
hurt your dignity to romp and play with little children. It will keep an old man 


young. 


—Henry Sabin. 





CHRISTMAS BERRIES. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


As flowers are to summer, so are berries to late 
autumn and winter. They give, though less 
pronouncedly, the touches of primary color to the 
landscape. The prevailing sombre hue of the 
evergreens brings out the brilliancy of certain 
fruits. 

Among the most prominent berries in Decem. 
ber are those of the so-called “black alder,” really 
a holly, Ilex verticillaris. Its tiny white flowers, 
abundantly scattered along the branches in early 
summer, are followed by the globular scarlet 
berries, now in their full glory. One possessed 
of any color sense calls out with joy when he sees 
a fine specimen in swamp or meadow. 

The berries are positively gorgeous, and at this 
period of decoration, as their own leaves fall, may 
be worked in with other things, like the true 
holly (Ilex opaca), mountain laurel, bay-berry, 
and green-brier. Our prickly holly is very like 
the English, but when the two are compared, 
differences are at once seen. . The leaves of ours 
are smvller and more delicate; the spines sharper 
and more fragrant. Ours is usually a small tree, 
but in parts of Rhode Island and elsewhere it 
may attain a height of thirty or more feet. It has 
smooth gray bark and a very symmetrical pose. 
We greatly regret to see it so recklessly cut for 
the mere temporary purpose of decoration. 
Rose hips are available in decoration, but are not 
strictly speaking, berries. This, however, can 
make no difference for decorative purposes. 
They often remain bright and red throughout the 
winter. 

Of darker colored berries, we have those of 
green-brier, persisting among the _ vari-colored 
leaves. Also, the buck-thorn, a European shrub 
quite at home in parts of New England. Among 
red berries, we should, of course, include the lovely 
coral pendants of barberry; they are correlative 
with gray stone walls and country roadsides near 
the coast. | 

It-is possible to use for smaller ornamentation 
the pretty partridge-berry, Mitchella repens, and 
the true wintergreen, Gaultheria. The first, 
surely, is one of the most charming of our wood- 
land plants, as it trails, with ferns and other 


herbage, over lichened rocks. The pure white 
flowers in late summer are tubular salver-form, 
hairy in the throat, and deliciously fragrant. One 
doubts if even the Linnaea can surpass them. 
The two closely adjacent blossoms, by coalescence, 
give rise to a single brilliant red berry, of which 
the calyx forms a large part. 

Many of our herbaceous growths possess ber- 
ries, but so late in the year they are not always 
available, unless plucked and preserved earlier. 
Of these none surely are more superb than the 
Prussian-blue fruit of Clintonia. This is the 
plant, the leaves of which in our northern woods, 
though much more glossy, resemble the lily-of- 
the-valley. The drooping bell-like flowers in 
May are greenish yellow and, very handsome. 
Then there are the ivory white balls of one of the 
bane-berries (Actaea). Another kind is red. 

By the way, white berries are by no means so 
uncommon as is generally supposed. As we 
write, we can see a lot of those borne by the 
snow-berry of gardens. Another of these also 
persists into the winter, is red, and known as 
coral berry. The abundant fruit covers the sway- 
ing branches. Some cornels, too, are white- 
berried. 

Fully available for Christmas purposes is Rox- 
bury wax-work, or climbing bitter-sweet, Celastrus 
scandens. This charming vine is found rambling 
over stone walls, or climbing trees. Its orange- 
colored pods burst and reveal the bright scarlet 
berries within. 

Apart from the pleasure that all these berries 
afford us, there is the added joy of gathering 
them. The winter woods are intrinsically lovely 
and in hunting for berries one is induced to ob- 
serve many other delightful things. He is, more- 
over, led from the dusty or ill-smelling city into 
pure air and beneath skies of exquisite beauty. 

Ado ml lla 

Education cannot permanently prosper unless 
superintendent and teachers are in accord, but be- 
ing in accord does not necessarily mean progress. 





The large states are, in their order, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Massachu- 
setts, and Missouri. 

Unmaterialized intentions have no credit in 
any market, 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC.--(VIL.) 


BY BRENELLE HUNT: 


THE MANUFACTURE OF WOODEN BOXES. 
SAWING-UP PROBLEMS. 


When the rough boards are brought into the 


, mill they are thrown on to a bench and cut by a 


circular “cross cut” saw into right lengths for 
use. (See Figure A.) 


i Fig: A. > 
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CONSTRUCTIVE PROCESSES 
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1. How many boards for sides 15 1-2 inches 
long could be cut from a 12-foot board? 

2. How many 13 1-4-inch box ends could be 
cut from the same length board? 

3. Box boards vary very much in length. 
How many 23 1-2-inch lengths can be cut from 
boards of the following lengths: 14 feet, 15 feet, 
18 feet? How much waste in each case? 

4. How many 14 1-2-inch lengths could be 
cut from boards running 13 feet, 6 inches? 14 
feet, 4 inches? 15 feet? 


PLANING PROBLEMS. 


5. The boards are next run through a plan- 
ing machine, which reduces them from 1 1-3 
inches to 1 3-8 inches. How much was taken off 
each side? If reduced from 1 1-4 inches to 1 1-8 
inches, how much was planed off each side? 

SIDING-UP PROBLEMS. 

Certain men spend their entire time putting to- 

gether boards for the sides and ends of boxes. 


One man sometimes spends his whole time mak- 
ing sides for one kind of box. 


6. Box boards vary greatly in width. How 
wide a side could be made by the following three 
boards placed edge to edge: 5 1-2 inches, 8 1-4 
inches, 6 5-16 inches wide? 

Most boxes are made of “matched” boards, 
that is, boards in which “tongues” and “grooves” 
have been cut. Study Figures B, C, D, and E 
very carefully. Which board is really narrowed, 
the one which has been tongued (on the left) or the 
one on the right which has been grooved? When 
the tongues and grooves are 1-4 of an inch deep 
and the two boards are pushed together, they 
will cover in all 1-4 of an inch less space than they 
did as shown in Figure B. 

%. How wide a side would the following two 
boards make without tonguing and . grooving: 
11 1-8, 6 3-4 inches wide. How wide a side after 
“matching”? 

8. Compute the width of the following sets be- 
fore and after matching if 1-4-inch tongues and 
grooves are used:— 

(a) 18 3-8 inches and 10 5-16 inches wide. 

(b) 9 3-4 inches and 7 11-16 inches wide. 

(c) 5 7-8 inches and 8 1-2 inches wide. 

9. When he puts three boards together for a 
side, he has to allow 1-4 of an inch for each of 
the two matchings (Figure E). How wide a 
side can be made from the following sets of three 
before and after matching? 

(a) 5 1-2 inches, 6, 3-4 inches, 9 inches wide. 

(b) 8 1-8 inches, 5 3-8 inches, 7 15-16 inches 
wide. 

(c) 3 3-4 inches, 4 1-2 inches, 8 1-4 inches wide. 

(d) 4 inches, 5 7-8 inches, 3 1-4 inches wide. 

10. Mr. A is “siding-up” boxes whose sides 
must be just 20 1-2 inches wide. The boards are to 
be tongued and grooved after leaving his bench. 
They will shrink how much due to matching if 
three boards are used? How much must he add 
to the required width (20 1-2)? How many 
inches wide must they be before matching if three 
boards are used? 

11. If he uses the following three boards, how 
much will have to be sawed off to make them the 
right width? 

(a) 10 inches, 5 1-2 inches, 7 1-8 inches wide. 

(b) 9 1-2 inches, 4 7-8 inches, 8 3-4 inches wide. 

(c) 5 3-8 inches, 10 inches, 6 3-4 inches wide. 

(d) 8 1-4 inches, 7 1-2 inches, 6 1-8 inches wide. 

12. Mr. B is making sides which have to be 13 
inches wide. If he uses two boards for most of 
them, how wide will he have to make them be- 
fore matching? 

13. How wide a strip will have to be trimmed 
off the edge of one of them if the following widths 
are used? 

(a) 7% 1-2 inches and 7 1-4 inches wide. 





(Continued on page 638,) 
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THE RE-ELECTION OF MRS. YOUNG. 
The Chicago Tribune says editorially :— 


“The re-election of Mrs. Young as superintend- 
That 


it was unanimous is even more to the credit of 


ent of schools was a foregone conclusion. 
the school board than to her. Mrs. Young has 
ceased to be an official. She is a Chicago insti- 
tution. When an executive! laces administrative 
efficiency with common sense, human insight, and 
broad, that 


becomes a pearl above price in any organization.” 


far-reaching sympathies, executive 


THE PEACE OF CARNEGIE. 


Andrew Carnegie’s latest movement is one of 
his best,—a gift of $11,500,000 to promote uni- 
versal peace. Two other editorials on “Peace” 
for this issue were written before this gift, so that 
there can be no suspicion that our zeal for peace 
is due to this vast gift. We are deeply grateful 
for this noble contribution to the cause, and 
ardently appreciate the spirit and motive that 
actuated it. The board of trustees is as distin- 
guished a body of public-spirited men as could 
have been named. The list will bear close scru- 
tiny, and will grow upon one as he studies it:— 

Senator Elihu Root, ex-secretary of state and 
ex-secretary of war. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president Colum- 
bia University. 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 


ing. 
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Joseph H. Choate, lawyer, ex-ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

Albert K. Smiley, 
humanitarian. 

Dr. Charles W. 
Harvard University. 

James Brown Scott, solicitor of the state de- 
partment. , 

John W. Foster, lawyer, ex-secretary of state. 

Andrew J. Montague, lawyer, ex-governor of 
Virginia. 

William M. Howard, 
Lexington, Ga. 

Judge Thomas Burke, Seattle. 

James L. Slayden, congressman, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Andrew D. White, ex-ambassador to Germany. 

Robert S. Brookings, lawyer, St. Louis. 

Samuel Mather, banker and steel manufacturer, 
Cleveland. 

J. G. Schmidlapp, railroad man, Cincinnati. 

Arthur William Foster, regent University of 
California, San Francisco. 

R. A. Franks, banker, Hoboken, N. J. 

Charlemagne Tower, ex-ambassador _ to 
Germany and Russia. 

Oscar Straus, ambassador to Turkey. 

Austen G. Fox, lawyer, New York. 

John L. Cadwalader, lawyer, New York. 

John Sharp Williams, senator-elect from Mis- 
Sissippi. 

C. L. Taylor, Pittsburg, chairman of the Carne- 
gie Hero Fund Commission. 

George W. Perkins, New York, financier and 
philanthropist. 

Robert S. Woodward, Washington, president of 
Carnegie Institution. 

Cleveland H. Dodge, New York, secretary of 
Carnegie Institution. 

There will be private criticism of the list be- 
cause of the omission of every prominent man 
who has been a pronounced champion of peace, 
like ex-President Roosevelt, President David 
Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford University, Pro- 
fessor P. P. Claxton of the University of Tennes- 
see, and others, but, unquestionably, it has high 
significance that this fund and trusteeship secures 
the active co-operation of these men who might 
not otherwise have been enlisted in the cause, 
while these others have devoted themselves to 
the cause without such distinction, and will con- 
tinue so to do. Thus, twenty-seveneminent men 
with boundless influence are largely an entirely 
new force for world peace. If the fund does 
nothing but secure the co-operation of these men 
it is well worth while. 


$$$ 0 90-9202 


Lake Mohonk, educator and 


Eliot, president-emeritus of 


lawyer, congressman, 


Columbia’s enrollment now leads the universi- 
ties of America, and this lead will presumably be 
maintained for all the future. 


The American kindergartners will visit the 
haunts of Froebel next summer. 


Philadelphia is planning all sorts of progres- 
sive activity. 
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MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG’S SKILL. 

We would like anyone to produce a greater 
professional triumph than that of Superintendent 
Ella Flagg Young of Chicago before Judge 
Walker of the Cook county circuit court on De- 
cember 14. 

The nefarious Ettelson law was before Judge 
Walker on a suit of Paul Polzin, a taxpayer, to 
restrain the Chicago board of education from 
carrying out a contract with Rand, McNally & 
| Co., the prices in which were higher than those 
provided in the Ettelson law. 

The decision was based largely on testimony 
given by Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent 
of schools, no other witness being called and no 
other argument being made. The board of edu- 
cation made the contract in question after the 
publishers had declined to submit texts within the 
scale of prices fixed by law. Polzin stated that 
the schools could be conducted without text- 
books, at least until the publishers reduce their 
prices. 

It was off this point that Mrs. Young was called 
as an expert witness, and a “battle of books” be- 
tween her and Senator Samuel A. Ettelson, 
author of the law, and representative of Attorney- 
General Stead in the suit, resulted. 

“Could not the schools be conducted without 
text-books for a time and the lecture system be 
i relied on?” asked Attorney Ettelson. 

“They could be conducted as kindergartens and 
social centres, but not as schools,” replied Mrs. 
Young. 

Mr. Ettelson then read a criticism of the 
American education system by Dr. E. Schlee, a 
German educator, in which it was charged that it 
is modeled on “mechanical memorizing.” 

“Yes, that was written sixteen years ago,” re- 
plied Mrs. Young. “That is the way with most 
foreigners. In a visit of three or four days they 
learn all about American schools and write a 
book about them.” 

“Isn’t it a fact that the teacher has more influ- 
ence than the text-book on a given point?” asked 
Mr. Ettelson. 

“You are expecting the teacher to have a 
vast fund of information,” returned Mrs. Young. 
“Don’t you turn back in law to Blackstone and 
other books instead of trying to recall what some 
lecturer in a law school said?’ 

Attorney Ettelson did not press this point 
further. 

“Would you say that if the grammar schools of 
| Chicago do not have school text-books they 
would be closed?’ then asked Mr. Ettelson. 

“They would be closed as schools. The teach- 
ers could not handle the great numbers of chil- 
dren that are given in their charge.” 

Attorney A. R. Shannon, for the board of edu- 
cation, intended to put on other witnesses, but 
decided to rest his case with Mrs. Young’s testi- 
mony. Judge Walker then announced his de- 
cision. 

What man educator eve: put a case more 
effectively than that? 
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THE FOLLIEST FOLLY. 

This is an age in which it is easy for the public 
to become idiotic, but once in a while a com- 
munity goes beyond the end of the limit. A New 
Jersey city, with a school system that, is the pride 
of the state, with a superintendent that is .an 
honor to the profession, employs a far-away col- 
lege professor, whose reputation for . financing 
public affairs does not entitle him to rank as an 
expert, to come in and tell them how to finance 
their school affairs. If anyone will produce a 
more absurd situation than this, we will gladly 
give it publicity and pay a premium for the in- 
formation, 


THE “DR. BRASHEAR FUND.” 

The entire country is interested, educationally, 
in the gift of a quarter of a million dollars to 
Pittsburg and Allegheny for the greatest benefit 
to the public schools. ~The donor is still un- 
known and, apparently, unguessed. The amount 
was given outright to Dr. John A. Brashear, to 
be used as he might deem wise. He selected a 
commission of six other prominent men, he being 
chairman. This year sixty-four teachers from 
twenty-nine schools were privileged to go to one 
of ten colleges and universities. ._We are telling 
about this fund this week through a letter written 
by Dr. Brashear to the Pittsburg School Bulle- 
tin. 

Cincinnati also has a fund of a-quarter of a 
million dollars—the Schmidlapp Fund—of which 
we hope to give an account later. 
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CHILD LABOR BULLETIN. 

Child-labor legislation in six European coun- 
tries—Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Switzerland—is the subject of an article 
printed in Bulletin 89 of the Bureau of Labor of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. All of 
these nations have recognized the existence of a 
child-labor problem and have attempted to solve 
it by means of legislation restricting the gainful 
employment of children and by providing a corps 
of officials whose special task it is to secure com- 
pliance with the terms of the law. 
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MISS LEADBETTER’S EXAMPLE. 

The choice of Miss Florence E. Leadbetter as 
principal of the Trade School for Girls is as 
significant as any recent educational happening. 
She is a Boston girl and a Boston teacher with- 
out college or other advanced training. As a 
girl, she dropped into the school system as a 
teacher in the Charles Sumner school, but she 
soon had aspirations to make the most possible 
of herself as a teacher, and she studied earnestly 
while teaching, and specialized on defective chil- 
dren,reading, with greatest care, everything she 
could find on the subject, until her pedagogical 
equipment became known, and she was trans- 
ferred to the Horace Mann school as a teacher of 
deaf children. Her growth had but begun, and 
from the psychology of sub-normal children she 
studied the teaching of normal children as well, 
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and fourteen years ago she was transferred to 
the Roxbury high school. This was a great pro- 
motion, but her growth had but begun even then, 
for she interested herself in ‘bringing college 
privileges to all earnest, studious teachers, and 
became chairman of the committee on college 
credits, whose work during the past three years 
has resulted in the formation of the Intercollegi- 
ate Commission on Extension Courses, which 
means the opening of college doors to all quali- 
fied men and women whether their preparation 
was standardized or not. This is one of the great- 
est strides yet made along this line. As a partial 
reward of intensified personal, scholastic, and 
professional growth in all these years, she is made 
principal of the Trade School for Girls, where 
she will havé an opportunity of opening many 
doors to young women. In the experience of 
Miss Leadbetter there is food for thought as well 
as inspiration for many an elementary teacher. 
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MR. TETLOW’S RESIGNATION. 

We print with keenest satisfaction Alfred 
Bunker’s correction regarding Mr. Tetlow’s resig- 
nation, and we apologize to Mr. Tetlow and to 
our readers for not having the facts before us 
when we wrote, but we have had so much said 
to us about the injustice of the Boston rule, re- 
cently put into effect, retiring teachers at sev- 
enty, and so few Boston principals have resigned 
of their own motion before they were seventy, that 
it was not wholly unnatural that we fell into the 
error. 
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COLORADO CERTIFICATES. 

After much legislative backing and filling, 
Colorado has at last a law that satisfies nearly 
every one. A college graduate who has given 
one-sixth of his course in college to profession- 
ally educational subjects is granted a five-years’ 
contract. If at the end of the five years he can 
show that he has taught successfully for three of 
the five years, it will be renewed for five years. 
If at the expiration of that time he can show 
that he has been teaching successfully, and that 
he has been a student of education, he will be 
given a life certificate. 

—-o-2-@-0-o 
OHIO SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT FEDERATION. 

A feature of the notable wisdom of the man- 
agement of the Ohio School Improvement 
Federation to which we have failed to make 
reference is the fact that the newly-elected 
president, Hon. F. A. Deittrick, is also head of 
the state grange. This is the most important 
co-operation of the grange and the schools that 
has come about in the United States. The Ohio 
University at Athens is also closely allied in this 
movement, Dean Henry G. Williams being chair- 
man of the committee on legislation, a committee 
with more sound and important legislation to its 
credit than to any other activity in the state. 
The fact that the head of the grange is also the 
head of the Ohio School Improvement Federa- 
tion has signified much to Dean Williams in his 
legislative efforts. 
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RE-ELECTION OF MRS. YOUNG. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was re-elected superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools by a unanimous vote 
on December 14. She was the first woman ever 
elected to this office, and she has now been 
elected three times by a unanimous vote. 
James D. Shoop, her first assistant, was also 
unanimously elected. Trustee Theodore W. 
Robinson, one of the ablest men upon the board, 
and who is so regarded by his associates, made the 
motion: “It is a great pleasure and an honor to 
‘move that a single ballot be cast by the secretary 
for Mrs. Young as superintendent and Mr. 
Shoop as first assistant superintendent. I be- 
lieve the motion’ will meet with unanimous ap- 
proval.” The roll was called, and every vote was 
an earnest “yea.” 
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Mayor Gaynor’s “Salary Commission’ re- 
ported “equal pay’ for equal work, but the com- 
mittee on by-laws and legislation came out flat- 
footed against it on the ground that, in their 
opinion, women teachers are much less efficient 
than men teachers. It is rumored that the 
women teachers are through with their cam- 
paign, however. 


As a result of the famous visit of the state su- 
perintendents of the South, practically every 
small school in Montgomery county, Indiana, 
will be consolidated with some other schools, 
making it absolutely the banner county for con- 
solidation in the entire West. 


The Baltimore situation further emphasizes 
what we have said times out of number, that 
when the superintendent and the teachers are at 
outs no one can guess what the outcome will be. 
It is an unnatural condition for success. 


The nomination of Dr. William J. Gallivan as a 
candidate for the Boston school board will make 
matters interesting. He was a popular and influ- 
ential member of the board for several years. 


Boston is to have a Mary Lyon elementary 
school, a building of sixteen rooms. This is 
probably the first time that her work has been 
thus honored. 


No city can afford to build an expensive school- 
house without the counsel of the master and 
genius of schoolhouse architects, W. B. Ittner of 
St. Louis. 


C. D. Hine of Connecticut has been unifying 
and improving educational interests longer than 
any other state superintendent in the country. 


Senator Simon Gugenheim of Colorado has 
given each of the four state educational institu- 
tions an elegant building bearing his name. 


Alexander Hoog, in an address, recently said 
that from 1870 to 1900 the South paid $864,000,- 
000 for public schools. 


More study and less dancing is to be the new 
order of things in Boston. 


Salt Lake City, like Washington, plans for all- 
winter playgrounds. 


~ 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


MR. TAFT’S JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


In his appointments to the supreme court of the 
United States the President gave the country a 
surprise. It had been pretty generally assumed 
that Justice Hughes would be advanced to the 
place of chief justice, and there can be little 
doubt that at one time that was the President’s 
intention, but the lack of judicial experience in 
his case, and the fact that at some later date he 
might reasonably look for advancement, pre- 
vailed with the President. He, therefore, ele- 
vated to the chief justiceship Justice White, 
a Southern man, an ex-Confederate soldier, and a 
Democrat, but a judge of great ability, absolute 
fairness, and unspotted record. The President 
gave further evidence of indifference to partisan 
considerations by appointing to one of the other 
vacancies Judge Lamar of Georgia, also a Demo- 
crat. To the third vacancy, Judge Van Devanter 
of Wyoming, now a federal judge in the Eighth 
United States circuit, was appointed. 


THE COURT OF COMMERCE. 


As the head of the newly-established court of 
commerce, the President very wisely selected 
Martin A. Knapp, whose long service as chair- 
man of the interstate commerce commission has 
given him an experience admirably qualifying 
him for the place. For the other four places, for 
terms of four, three, and two years, and one year 
respectively, the President named Judge Arch- 
bald, now United States district judge for the 
middle district of Pennsylvania; Judge Hunt of 
the court of customs appeals, John Emmett Gar- 
land of South Dakota, and Judge Mack of the 
Appellate circuit court of the First Illinois dis- 
trict. 


A GREAT GIFT FOR PEACE. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has added to his other 
benefactions the gift of securities with a market 
value of $11,500,000 as a fund for promoting 
universal peace. This great fund is entrusted to 
a board of trustees which includes many eminent 
men who have taken an active interest in peace 
movements; and a large latitude will be allowed 
to them in its disbursement. An endowment 
which will yield an annual income of half a mil- 
lion dollars should accomplish much for any 
cause in behalf of which it is established, and 
doubtless this will do so if administered as wisely 
as the character of the trustees designated justi- 
fies the public in expecting. Yet all sane men 
realize that it is one thing to diffuse a gentle pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of peace, and quite another 
to remove international jealousies and suspicions 
and to call a halt to armaments. through concur- 
rent action of the nations. 


A WARNING OF DANGER. 
3y a singular coincidence, on the very day 
when Mr. Carnegie’s gift was announced, there 


was sent in to Congress a special report from 
Secretary of War Dickinson, calling attention to 
the general unpreparedness of the United States 
against possible war. The most extraordinary 
thing about the report is that it was sent in to 
the House as a secret document, and was fe- 
turned to the department on the ground that the 
House could not receive a secret report. The 
precise nature of the warning which the secre- 
tary thought it important to communicate to Con- 
gress cannot, therefore, be known; bitt members 
of Congress who saw the report before it was 
withdrawn state that it pointed out that the 
country was wholly unprepared for war, that 
there was a woeful inadequacy of men, guns, and 
ammunition, that the army should be reorganized, 
and that a council of national defence, with the 
secretary of war at its head, should be created by 
Congress. 


THE ANTHRACITE COMPANIES. 


The prosecution by the United States of the 
coal mining and coal carrying companies consti- 
tuting the anthracite coal combination has ended 
in a divided decision. The United States circuit 
court of the northern district of Pennsylvania has 
decided that here is no general conspiracy among 
the anthracite coal companies or coal-carrying 
railroads to monopolize trade or to maintain 
prices; but it has decided that the sd-called Tem- 
ple Iron Company, composed of seven or eight 
of the coal-carrying companies, is a combination 
in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law, and it 
has enjoined that corporation from continuing 
to violate the law. From so much of this de- 
cision as is favorable to the defendants the gov- 
ernment has announced its intention to appeal to 
the supreme court of the United States. 


AGAIN THE SUGAR TRUST. 


The United States supreme court has given a 
decision in the sugar trust case, which is of the 
utmost importance not only in its bearing upon 
that case, but upon other cases of alleged con- 
spiracy under the Sherman law. The supreme 
court rules that a conspiracy continues in being 
so long as the operations which it sets in motion 
continue to be performed; and that, therefore, 
the statute of limitations cannot be pleaded on 
the ground that three years had passed since the 
conspiracy was entered into, but only on the 
ground that the acts contemplated or set on foot 
by the conspiracy had ceased. The court says 
that while a contract of partnership is instan- 
taneous, it may endure as the same partnership 
for years; and that a conspiracy is a partnership 
for crimnal purposes. The court accordingly 
sets aside the decision of the court below barring 
the prosecution on the ground that the alleged 





[Continued on page 647.) 








SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITH- 
METIC.—(VIL.) 


[Continued from page 633.) 





(b) 8.%-8 inches and 6 inches wide. 
(c) 9 1-4 inches and 5 1-8 inches wide. 
(d) 8 1-4 inches and 5 7-8 inches wide. 


RBESAWING. 


After the boards have been cut the right width 
for sides and ends of boxes, they are taken to a 
machine which tongues and grooves, then to a 
band saw (see Figure F) which splits them 
lengthwise, making the two sides or ends of a 
box out of the one set of boards. 

14. If the boards were 1 3-8 inches thick be- 
fore being “resawed” how thick would they be 
afterward if the saw cut exactly in the centre? 

15. In sawing the saw cuts out and destroys its 
own thickness of the board, grinding it into saw- 
dust. If we subtract the thickness of this saw- 
scarf (1-8 inch) from the original thickness of the 
boards and then divide by 2, we shall get boards 
how thick? 

16. If the sides to be “resawed” are 1 1-2 
inches thick, and the same saw is used, how thick 
will the resulting sides be? 

17. How thick if the boards were 1 1-4 inches 
thick at first? 

In ordering boxes the inside dimensions are al- 
ways given. These almost always contain frac- 
tional parts of an inch, as they must fit the en- 
closed boxes, cans, etc., exactly to avoid breakage. 
Study Figure H. 

18. A plain box (like Figure H without 
cleats) is ordered. Its inside length is to be 11 
inches. If the ends are to be 1-2-inch stock (i. e., 
1-2 inch in thickness) how long will the sides have 
to be sawed? 

19. Find how long the sides of the following 
boxes will have to be sawed :— 

(a) Inside length, 22 1-2 inches; ends, 
inch thick. 

(b) Inside length, 34 1-4 inches; ends, 11-16 
inch thick. 

(c) Inside length, 30 5-8 inches; ends, 5-8 inch 
thick. 

(d) Inside length, 31 3-4 inches; ends 7-8 inch 
thick. 

20. Study Figure G, which is cleated outside. 
If the ends are both 3-8 inch thick and the cleats 
1-2 inch thick, how long would the sides have to 
be sawed, provided the inside length is to be 17 1-2 
inches? 

21. How long must sides of the following 
boxes be cut? 

(a) Inside length, 22 5-16 inches; ends, 3-4 inch 
thick; outside cleats, 1-2 inch thick. 


11-16 


(b) Inside length, 28 inches; ends, 3-4 inch 
thick; outside cleats, 3-8 inch thick. 
(c) Inside length, 27 7-8 inches; ends, 11-16 


inch thick; outside cleats, 1-2 inch thick. 

22. Find the area of the bottom inside of each 
of the following boxes :— 

(a) For coffee in cans—Inside length, 22 1-2 
inches; width, 13 3-4 inches, 
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(b) For two dozen pair shoes—Inside length, 
34 1-4 inches ; width, 19 3-4 inches. 
(c) For candy—Inside length, 30 5-8 inches; 
width, 23 3-8 inches. 
(d) For codfish—Inside length, 18 1-2 inches; 
width, 12 3-8 inches. 
0+ ©-0-@ 0-9-9 _____- 


ENGLISH SCHEME. 
[Used in Montem Street H. E. Girls’ school, London 
England, Miss Kate Stephens, principal.) 
FIRST YEAR. 
1. Reading and Literature. 
Reading aloud from 
(a) Literature Keaders. 
(b) Historical Readers. 
(c) Geographical Readers. 
Continuous Readers:— 
(d) King Arthur and His Knights. 
(e) Water Babies. 
(f) Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
To be read aloud by teacher to the class:— 
Chaucer’s Tales. 
Greek Myths. 
Coleridge (Ancient Mariner). 
Longfellow. 
Jungle Tales. 
Poems and stories bearing on geog- 
raphy and history. 


bo 


Recitation. 
Selections from 
(a) Longfellow. 
(b) Wordsworth. 
Children to recite any verses they learn from 
the “Penny Poets,” 
Dictation and Spelling. 
Transcription of poetry and prose. 
Groups of words written and applied. 
Rules for spelling. 
Unseen tests. 
Use of dictionaries. 
4. Grammar. 
Analysis of simple sentences. 
Parts of speech. 
Noun inflexions—number, gender. 
Verb inflexions—kind, tense. 
Pronouns—kinds. 
Case of nouns and pronouns. 
Correction of common errors—necessary rules, 
for their correction. 
Composition. 
Tales read and reproduced. 
Silent reading. 
Written and oral accounts of everyday and 
current events. 
Description of simple objects, pictures, out- 
ings and buildings visited. 
Letter writing. 
Easy paraphrasing. 
SECOND YEAR. 
1. Reading and Literature. 
Reading aloud from 
(a) Literature Readers. 
(b) Historical Readers. 
(c) Geographical Readers. 
Continuous Readers :— 
(d) King Arthur and his Knights. 
(e) The Water Babies. 
(f) The Vicar of Wakefield. 
To be read in class:— 
The Idylis of the King. 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 


Greek Myths, 


** 
we 
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Selections from Tennyson (first 
term). 
Selections from Longfellow (second 
term). 
2. Recitation. 
Selections from Tennyson. 
The Passing of Arthur (first term). 
The Lady of Shalott (first term). 

Selections from Longfellow. 

Evangeline (second term). 
3. Dictation and Spelling. 

Exercises in words commonly’ misspelt 
(there, etc., their). 

Groups of words written and applied. 

Unseen and unprepared tests from readers, 
newspapers, etc. 

4. Grammar. 

Simple analysis. The noun, adjectival, and 
adverbial clauses. 

Grammar lessons in connection with compo- 
sition. 

Uses of the parts of speech and their 
functions in sentences. 

Corrections of common errors. 

5. Composition. 

Descriptions and autobiographies of common 
objects. Compositions on real and imagi- 
native subjects. Short summaries of 
lessons—biographies. Letter writing and 
simple paraphrase. 


THIRD YEAR. 


English Literature. 
“As You Like It.” 
1. Read the play. 
2. Learn Act L., scene 3. 

Life of Shakespeare—Characteristics of 
the play—The main plot with only 
short reference to minor plots—Chief 
characters in the play. 

Second Term. 
The Puritan Writers—Milton. 
Short extracts from Paradise Lost. 
Sonnet on His Blindness. 
Learn Wordsworth’s Sonnet on Milton. 
The Prose Writers of later Stuart times. 
Addison—Read parts of Sir Roger de Coverlty. 
UVryden—His life and works in connection 


with history. 
Composition. 


Lessons in punctuation. 

General rules for composition. 

Accounts of everyday and current events, real or 
imaginative, prepared and unprepared sub- 
jects. 

Simple essays—letter writing—easy paraphrase. 

Grammar. 

Analysis of complex and compound sentences. 

Correction of grammatical errors in speech and 
composition. 

Uses of parts of speech. Sentence making. 

Prefixes and affixes. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
Composition. 
Course of lessons in essay and letter writing. 
Exercise in simple precis writing. 
Exercise in reproduction of prose and poetical 


extracts. x 
Oral composition. 
Grammar. 
(a) Analysis of simple, complex, and compound 
sentences. 


(b) Laws of syntax—application in connection of 
sentences. 
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(ce) Simple lessons, in prosody in connection with 
literature lessons. 

(4) Word formation in connection with lessons 
on the history of the English language. 


Literature, 
1. Study of— 
(a) The Tempest. 
(b) Macbeth. 


(c) Westward Ho! 
Lessons on the rise of the drama. 
Lessons on the life and times of Shakespeare. 
General reading (inclfiding):— 
Selections from Spencer, Marlowe, Jonson, 
Lyly, Sidney. 
0-0 0 -0- 
MR. TETLOW’S RETIREMENT. 


Boston, November 28, 1910. 

Dear Mr. Winship: I have read with interest your 
recent editorial upon John Tetlow. Your sermon is 
all right, but there is a mistake in the text. 

Mr. Tetlow was not retired on account of his age, 
under the seventy-year rule, but left voluntarily. In 
his application for an annuity from our fund, Mr. Tet- 
low states, under oath, that he is sixty-seven years old, 
and in his farewell address at the meeting of the Bos- 
ton Masters’ Association he said that he decided to 
leave now while he was strong and well and could 
enjoy his relief from school work, and could visit and 
see with pleasure the countries, places, and objects 
concerning which he had read, and studied, and talked, 
and taught during all his life, and he has now gone to 
Europe. to spend a year or more in so doing. 

Yours truly, 

Alfred Bunker. 


a OS Ce 


A WOMAN’S LAW CLASS. 


A law class for women has for the past eighteen 
months been conducted by the well-known California 
attorney, Mrs. Clara Shortridge Foltz, in Los Angeles. 
Believing ardently that every woman should possess a 
knowledge of the elementary principles of law and of 
the statutes which govern and control her, Mrs. Foltz 
offers to the women who meet weekly in her offices a 
course of instruction in elementary law and in their 
rights and duties as citizens and as women. With 
genuine enthusiasm this woman lawyer shows the 
beauty and the simplicity of the great tenets of justice 
underlying the superstructure of legal procedure. In 
everyday language she makes clear and orderly what 
has seemed to most of us hopeless complication and 
darkness. The legal status of woman, property rights, 
contracts, wills, and the many other legal processes 
with which the woman of to-day is liable to be called 
upon to deal, are lucidly discussed and explained. 

A large class of women, of the most varied interests, 
social and business, attend these lessons and keenly ap- 
preciate the opportunity thus afforded. As a result of 
the inspiration received two or three members of the 
class have entered upon the study of law as a pro- 
fession; but the aim is merely to afford enlightenment 
and assistance in a general way. Mrs. Foltz believes 
with Blackstone that familiarity with the laws and codes 
of one’s own country, at least, is a necessary part of 
a liberal education. ohe declares that every mother, 
in our land particularly, should be able to instruct her 
child in the simple rules of right and wrong which are 
the foundation of all civil liberty, and that every child 
should be trained at home, and in our schools, in the 
fundamental principles of law and in the essential 
facts of the code which rules every business transaction 
and every relation of life. 


H 99 Bo 





Rose L, Ellerbe, 
Los Angeles. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. By Leonard P. Ayres, Ph. D., 
associate director department of child hygiene, 
Russell Sage Foundation. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Illustrated. 171 pp. 

This subject of open-air schools must be intelligently 
put before school superintendents, teachers, and others 
interested in educational work, in order that its vital 
importance be recognized. A clear statement of facts 
is what is most needed, for if you give the facts to a 
body of thinking people they will do the rest. And this 
is just what Mr. Ayres’ ook does. It states the prog- 
ress of open-air schools in Germany, England, and 
America, showing what has been done, and naturally 
r iis gives an idea of what can and ought to be done. 
The illustrations are numerous and there is a good bib- 
liography in the appendix. These open-air schools are 
bound to come with all the other modern improvements 
in school equipment. Read Mr. Ayres’ book and find 
out how their advent can be hastened. 


se 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL BDUCATION. With daily 
lessons in ethics. By John King Clark. New York: 
A. S. Barnes Company. 12mo. Cloth. 225 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

We have seen nothing better, nothing more whole- 
some than this book on the topic with which it deals. 
There are not a few good people to-day who are sorely 
perplexed to know just what part the public school can 
have in teaching morality. Under the circumstances 
of the time, direct religious instruction cannot be given 
without giving serious offence. It would seém as if this 
author goes as far as any one can go with safety, and 
without being challenged by someone who wishes to 
haye the schools deal only with the secular. How any- 
one could take exception to his subject matter or his 
methods of presenting it, we cannot see. Certainly pu- 
pils ought to have some such instruction as Mr. Clark 
here presents and enforces. The public school may 
well aid the home and the Sunday school in providing 
for the pupils sound thoughts on honesty, obedience, 
thrift, honor, etc., and some such volume as this is 
graciously designed to do this very necessary thing. 
ROYAL PALACES AND PARKS OF FRANCE. By 

Francis Miltoun, author of “Castles and Chateaux of 

Old Touraine,” “Castles and Chateaux of Old Bur- 

gundy,” “xambles in Normandy,” “Italian Highways 

and Byways for the Motor Car,” ete. With many 
illustrations reproduced from paintings made on the 
spot by Blanche McManus. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
ane cloth. Gilt top. 12mo. 361 pp. Price, 

This book shows the wealth of historic and romantic 
incidents connected with the French royal parks and 
palaces, many of which have been passed over by the 
makers of guide books. It represents a series of itiner- 
aries arranged to a great extent in topographical se- 
quence. It includes the royal dwellings of the capital, 
those of the Faubourgs, and something of the outlying 
districts intimately connected with the life of the capi- 
tal in the mediaeval and Renaissance days. They form 
a class distinct from any other monumental edifices 
which exist or ever have existed in France. Mere 
theoretic fact has been subordinated so far as possible 
to a recital of such picturesque incidents of the life of 
the contemporary times as the old writers have handed 
down to us. The art of the printer and of the en- 
graver are well shown in this*new holiday book. Each 
copy is enclosed in a neat box. 


SMOKY DAY’S WIGWAM EVENINGS. 


By Charlies 
A. and Mrs. Elaine G. Eastman. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Oo. 12mo. Cloth. 150 pp. Price, 60 


cents, 

Indian stories are quite fascinating to the American 
child, and here is a delightful group of them by those 
who not only know them so well themselves, but who 
also know how to tell them so well to others. There 
are twenty of them in all, and are arranged on the plan 
of one for an evening called a “Wigwam Evening.” And 
there ate a number of excellent illustrations that greatly 
add to the ‘interest of the text. The authors most 
happily say of their stories: “These scattered leaves 
from the unwritten school-book of the wilderness have 
been gathered together for the children of to-day.” And 
we may add that “the children of to-day” are likely to 
give them a generous welcome. 





ATLAS OF THE COLOR-SOLID. By Albert H. Mun- 
sell. Boston: Wadsworth, Howland & Co. Charts, 
11 inches by 14 inches. Price, $2.25. 

Mr. Munsell is revolutionizing the world’s ideas of 
color effect and use. His work is entirely revolutionary 
and fully evolutionary. Not to know what Albert H. 
Munsell has discovered or invented is to advertise one’s 
self as wholly out of the game. 

This atlas contains at the present time two charts 
of extraordinary value. Chart A gives a neutral scale 
of nine vaiues between black and white, perforated in 
sucu a way that the value of any color may be easily 
determined by comparison with the neutrals. The 
personal bias plays no part in this measured scale of 
value. It is established by a special instrument—known 
as the Munsell Photometer. Chart B contains the neu- 
trai scale and in addition equal steps in chroma or in- 
tensity of five selected colors. This chart is the only 
one manufactured which shows convincingly a series 
of progressive changes in the intensity of a color with- 
out changes in its hue or value. Both the charts are 
technical masterpieces. Only one who has experi- 
mented persistently in color can realize the enormous 
amount of work involved in the production of such 
charts, especially of Chart B, showing “Branches of the 
Color Tree.”” The charts are all hand painted. 

GAMES FOR THE PLAYGROUND, HOME, SCHOOL, 
AND GYMNASIUM. By Jessie H. Bancroft, assist- 
ant director of physical training, New York city, 
and author of “School Gymnastics,” etc. With 
twenty-three illustrations. Boston: Macmillan Com- 
pany. S8vo. 456 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

This book aims to be a practical guide for playing of 
« mes by children or teachers. The conditions con- 
sidered include schools, playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
summer camps, house parties, country clubs, settle- 
ment work, children’s parties, either indoors or out of 
doors. The games have been collected from many 
countries and sources with a view of presenting what 
is novel and interesting as well as that which has been 
thoroughly tried and popular. The introduction to the 
book not only indicates the nature and general sources 
of the material used with the number of the selection 
adapted, but gives consideration to the proper use of 
the games as well as a brief study of their origin. 
There are also ample directions for the teacher of the 
games. 

OF FRENCH PROSE AND POETRY. 
Compiled by Professor W. Updike Vreeland and Re- 
gis Michaud, both of Princeton. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
8vo. Cloth. 4385 pp. List price, $1.40. 

An excellent work, whether looked at from the point 
of its subject matter or its typographical finish. It is 
prepared for usage in the American college or advanced 
French classes in the high school. Such anthologies 
are in common use in Europe, and have the seal of ap- 
proval by an international congress that recently met 
in Paris. The significant feature of such a compila- 
tion is that the student has the readiest access to 
varieties of style. Extracts from fifty-three eminent 
French writers are herein given, writers representative 
of the last three centuries of French literature. There is 
nothing of “scrappiness” about these extracts, they are 
sufficiently full to give some real acquaintance with the 
writer quoted: Where notes are deemed necessary 
they are added. A brief biographical notice accom- 
panies the excerpts from each author. 


ANTHOLOGY 


SCOTTIE AND HIS LADY. By Margaret Morse. Il- 
lustrations by Harold M. Brett. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 12mo. Cloth. 277 pp. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

An entertaining story of a Scotch collie from the 
puppy stage onward, and of the growing affection be- 
tween the intelligent and faithful creature and his mis- 
tress. This charming young girl with her romances 
makes a pleasant background for the story of her pet 
and guardian. It is a thrilling experience for Scottie 
when he is captured by dog thieves, and comes to learn 
that some owners can be cruel, others neglectful, and 
yet others kind. But finally he gets back to his “Lady,” 
and which has the warmer greeting for the other can- 
not be told. It is a delightful story inculcating kind- 
ness to dumb creatures, a sentiment that ought always 
to be translated into practice. 
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ARGUMENTATION AND DBBATE. By Professor 
Joseph V. Denney and Carson 8. Duncan, both of 
Ohio State University, and Frank ©. MeKinney of 
the New York bar. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 12mo. Cloth. 400 pp. Price, $1.00. 

How to maintain or refute an argument, how logi- 
cally and forcibly to debate a question, is here pre- 
sented in a most luminous and helpful way. It a 
valuable book for anyone to whom argumentation is to 
be a business. A congressman, a lawyer, a member of 
a college debating society, will find here things well 
worth his knowing and heeding. The various features 
of the argument—the proposition, analysis, evidence, 
reasoning, etc., are lucidly explained, and with a style 
that is not at all involved. The whole manner of pres- 
entation, in fact, is peculiarly felicitous. Then there 
are here and there groups of questions for analysis of 
the theme of the preceeding chapter. Part II., the 
larger portion of the book, contains fine specimens of 
debate, such as that between Webster and Hayne, Cal- 
houn and Cass, Lincoln and Douglass, Beveridge and 
Hoar, ete. These are judiciously selected, being of high 
rank in the list of argumentation. 

HANDCRAFT FOR GIRLS. By Isabelle MeGlaufiin, 
Denver supervisor of girls’ handwork. Peoria, Ili- 
nois: Manual Arts Press. Lllustrated. Cloth. 122 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This book outlines in detail a five-years’ course in sew- 
ing and other handwork for girls in grades three to 
seven in the public schools. The course is definite 
enough to be thoroughly practical, and elastic enough 
to suit the varied conditions found in schools, ranging 
from a rural or country village school to that in a large 
city. Although the course is given in detail for the 
benefit of the inexperienced teacher, a great number of 
electives are introduced, and the exercise of the indi- 
vidual taste of both the pupil and the teacher is en- 
couraged and made possible. The book is the result of 
twelve years’ experience in planning and supervising 
the work of teachers whose training has not included 
handwork. Besides needlework the book includes 
textiles, cloth and cardboard work, basketry and home 
furnishings. 

CAPTAIN OF THE ELEVEN. By Alden Arthur 
Knipe. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. 270 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is a story of school and football especially suit- 

able for children of from eleven to fourteen years. It 
is a story of real human nature as well as of football, 
written by one who knows boys and also football, which 
he played as a member of the Varsity eleven. The 
story introduces one to the fun and sport and the var- 
ious contests for leadership at a preparatory school 
where Bunny, the hero, appears first as a disregarded 
figure. He has been neglected by his father, who has 
no confidence in the boy’s pluck and ability, and the 
other boys at first think lightly of him. First as a 
substitute, he makes good, and the varying incidents of 
the life in the classroom and dormitory are followed by 
the adventures of a summer. There is a graphic picture 
of water sports and other outdoor life, a picturesque 
canoe race with an exceptional outcome, and the crown 
of the summer is Bunny’s hazardous adventure with 
river pirates. A good story which will thrill the heart 
of every boy with excitement and admiration. 

THE SCOURGE. A Novel. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

A bright bit of fiction dealing with the new South. 
The plot is laid in Virginia. To one of the cities in that 
state had come a Northerner, who bought a large to- 
bacco plant, made money fast, became a philanthropist, 
by many gifts made the city his debtor, but notwith- 
standing all this was virtually ostracized by Paulsville 
because he was not of good family, was not a “How- 
ard,” a “Wentworth,” a “Churchill,” or of some ancient 
but war-impoverished stock. The pictures of family 
pride and traditions are many and marvelously well- 
drawn and telling, as they reveal how the people would 
rather suffer in poverty than lower their family ideals 
in order to secure a good living. The complications, 
misunderstandings, passions, between them and the 
Northern strangers who went into the South on trade 
intent, are sketched by a masterly pen. How far the 
book represents real conditions we do not know, and so 
do not judge; but for raciness, vividness, and descrip- 
tive power, the work is marvelously well written. 


By Warrington Dawson. 
384 pp. 
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PBPRFECT. FRBNCH POSSIBLE. By a 
Knowles, president of the Club Francais Gt oriouse: 
and Bertha Des Combes Flavard, French teacher in © 
Hyde Park high school of Chicago. Boston: D. ©. — 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 52 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
Here is a brief, but invaluable treatise on some essen- 

tial and adequate helps to French pronunciation and 

rhythm. The authors leave out everything but the es- 
sentials, and maintain that their work is the only one 
in which rules for rhythm are given in a form that will 
secure correct and musical inflection. This is a large 
claim, but the authors seem to have made it good. And 
what they advance as unique in the book is considered 
by them as making it one of the most complete 
treatises on xs‘rench pronunciation ever published, as it 
has been evolved from wide experience and long years, ; 
of study. The best way to discover the merits to which 
it lays claim is to test them in the schoolroom; and it 
seems probable that such experiences will justify them. 


FAVORITE FAIRY TALES. Illustrated by Peter 
Newell. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 355 pp. Price, $1.50. 

One of the choicest groupings of the best fairy tales 
of the ages, and in the pleasantest of settings that we 
have seen. The decorative borders, quite elaborate, are 
by Francis I. Bennett, and are certainly the work of 
an artist. No less is the fancy of Peter Newell in the 
numerous pictures, rich and captivating. That men and 
women who have achieved eminence were profoundly 
moved by these standard stories related to them in 
childhood is abundantly proven by the delightful in- 
troduction. President Hadley liked “Jack, the Giant 
Killer,” best. Dr. Van Dyke preferred “Aladdin and 
His Wonderful Lamp”; John Bigelow, “Cinderella”; 
W illiam J. Bryan, “The Ugly Duckling”; Henry James, 
“Hop o’ my Thumb”; revealing great diversity of taste 
and choice. It is altogether one of the choicest of 


poe and splendidly adapted for a Christmas gift- 
OOK. 
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TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. sie 
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CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
IN DRAMATIC FORM 


Book IV, for Fifth and Sixth Grades (Just Published) 


List Paice, 50 cents, POSTPAID. Book I for Second Grade 
(In press.) 
BY AUGUSTA STEVENSON 


Formerly Teacher in the Indianapolis Public Schools 
Illustrated by CLARA E. ATwoop 


No better plan for teaching children really to enjoy litera- 
ture and history could be followed in the schools than to 
have them read these dramatic tales. 


A FEW REPRESENTATIVE PLACES USING 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN 
DRAMATIC FORM : 


Book 1I—Third Grade, List Price, 35 cents, Postpaid 
Book III—Fourth Grade, List Price, 40 cents, Postpaid 


New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., 
New Haven, Conn., Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., Columbus, Ohio, Seattle, Wash., Omaha, 
Nebraska, Evanston, [Il. 





Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
hool zuthorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor net later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
ioe Association, Indianapo- 


December 21-23: Oregon State Asso- 
ciation, Portland; president, E. T. 
Moores, Salem. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St.. Paul. 


December 27-29: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Abilene. 


December 27-29: Pennsylvania State 
Association, Harrisburg; president, 
Cheesman Herrick. 


December 27, 28, 29: [Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 


December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 
cational Association, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Mexico 
Teachers’ Association at East Las 
Vegas. Hon. J. E. Clark, presi- 
dent, Santa Fe. 


December 27, 28, 29: Arkansas 
State Teachers’ Association at 
Little Rock. 


December 28-29: Ohio School Im- 
provement Federation at Colum- 
bus. 


December 27-29: Montana State As- 
sociation, Billings; president, H. H. 
Swan, Dillon. 


December 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Association, Rochester. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 


Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 28-30: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle; 


president, F. B. Cooper, Seattle. 
December 238-30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Cheyenne: 
A. D. Cook, Cheyenne, president. 
December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 


December 27, 28, 29: Utah Teachers’ 
Association at Salt Lake City. 


December 27-30: Arizona Teachers’ 
Association, Douglas. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historica) 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


December 29-31: Associated Princl- 
Is, Syracuse; president, E. R. 
hitney, Schnectady. 


January 12, 13, 14, 1911: National 
Civic Federation, New Yock City. 
January 21, 1911: High School Mas- 
ters’ Club of Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton; president, Frank W. Whitney, 

Watertown. 

February 15, 16, 17: Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association. 

February 23-5: Department of Su- 
perintendence, Mobile; headquar- 
ters,” Battle House; William M. 
Davidson, Omaha, president. 
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-CAPRONI CASTS 


Statues, Busts, and Reliefs for School- 


room Decoration. 


Reproductions of Sculpture of all peri- 
ods for Modeling and Drawing Schools. 


Caproni casts ‘are the casts of quality 
and receive the approval of the leading 
Art Museums. 


P. P. Caproni and Brother 


1914-1920 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


HORACE MANN , 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, Mobile; 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


July 8-14: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
BANGOR. On December 1 Dr. 
Robert J. Aley entered upon 


his duties as president of 
the University of Maine. On Novem- 
ber 30, the alumni in this city gave 
him a banquet. 


—_—— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. President Ernest F. 
Nichols of Dartmouth College is mak- 
ing a tour of the country as the guest 
of Dartmouth clubs in the leading 
cities. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. Elias Lyman of 
the board of trustees is acting presi- 
dent of the state university since the 
death of President Buckham. 

The officers of the Women Teach- 
ers’ Club of Vermont elected at their 
annual meeting: in Burlington are 
President, Miss Caroline S. Wood- 
ruff, St. Johnsbury; vice-president, 
Miss Bertha Cary, Proctor; secre- 
tary; Miss Anna L. Mower, Morris- 
ville; treasurer, Miss Effie Moore, 
Burlington. Executive committee: 
Miss Alberta L. Beeman, St. Albans; 
Principal Rose Luca, Montpelier; 
Superintendent Florence M. Well- 
man, Brattleboro. 





MONTPELIER. The legislature 
now in session has passed a law es- 
tablishing an_ agricultural high 
school at Randolph Centre, and ap- 
propriating money for the same and 
for the doing away with the present 
normal school in this town. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ARLINGTON. Horace A. Free— 
man, who died recently while serv- 
ing as clerk of the selectmen, will 
be remembered as a teacher of high 
repute. For several years he was 
head master of the Russell Gramma 
school. He was a graduate of the 
Bridgewater Normal school and 
prominent in all educational affaits. 


BOSTON. The Citizens Municipal 
League announces as its candidates 
for members of the Boston school 
committee, Michael H. Corcoran of 
Ward 14 and Dr. Thomas F. Lee of 
Ward 11. Dr. David D. Scannell and 
James P. Magenis, eminently useful 
members of the board for three 
years, positively declined renomina- 
tion. 

James P. Munroe, who has been 
elected president of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, is chairman of the 
1915 movement, and one of the pub- 
lic-svirited citizens who has taken a 
lively interest in all phases of educa~ 
tion for several years. 

While the Boston pension is ab- 
surdly small at present, $180, the 
school board is now generous in its 
interpretation of those previously 
retired who are now eligible. UlIti- 
mately Boston will be in front rank 
in pension provision. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters” 
Club met at Hotel Brunswick De- 
cember 17, 1910. The after-dinner 
topic was “The Single Tax,” which 
was discussed at length by Professor 
Lewis J. Jobnson of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Many questions were asked 
by members of the club and appro- 
priate and convincing answers given 
by the speaker. 
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BROCKTON. The teachers of 
the high school have declined to act 
as chaperons at parties and other 
evening functions of their pupils on 
the ground that there is an excessive 
amount of indulgence in social fes- 
tivities during term time. They 
argue that multiplicity of social en- 
gagements saps even the strength of 
youth, and neither teachers nor pu- 
pils who have been out night after 
night are in a condition to meet 
the demands of the schoolroom “the 
morning after.” 


CAMBRIDGE. The. directory of 
living Harvard alumni  contaius 
22,192 names. Massachusetts has 
the largest representation, with more 
than 12,000. New York comes next 
with 4,700; Pennsylvania third and 
Illinois fourth. Canada leads 
among the foreign countries with 
411, with England second with 146. 
Japan has 36 and China 53. Boston 
leads the cities, harboring 5,861, with 
New York next, with 3,335. Other 
cities with large Harvard contin- 
gents are: Chicago, 713; St. Louis 
and San Francisco each 276; Cleve- 
land, 261; Cincinnati, 234; Pittsburg, 
136. There are 5,300 Harvard grad- 
uates engaged in the practice of law, 
being 16.5 per cent. of the entire 
directory enrollment. Education 
claims 3,554; medicine, not includ- 
ing dentistry, 4,337; finance, 1,716; 
manufacturing more than 1,600 and 
the ministry slightly more than 
1,000. 


Of the 1,000 foremost scientists of 
the country, 79 are members of the 
Harvard faculty, 48 are at Columbia, 
47: at Chicago, and 38 at Yale. This 
ranking was made by Professor J. 
McKeen Catell of Columbia, and was 
based on the expressed opinion of 120 
leading American scientists. Profes- 
sor Catell’s technical scheme of rat- 
ing gives Harvard .374 points, Co- 
lumbia .203, Chicago .188, and Yale 
141. 

During the past year 2,290 tempo- 
rary positions were filied by Harvard 
students for the earning of money. 
The largest single item was for 
ticket takers, 383. Clerks. were 
next with 352. There were 235 
waiters, 101 errand men, 93 guides, 
53 supervisors of study, 42  solici- 
tors, 29 store clerks, 23 stenog- 
raphers, 55 meter readers, and 65 
chore men. Skilled labor brought 
the best prices. Tutors and compan- 
ions earned comfortable hundreds; 
seven school substitutes arranged 
$155 apiece; two settlement workers 
averaged $128; one playground di- 
rector made $108; an engineer made 
$50; a conductor, $161; a chauffeur, 
$150; six cataloguers averaged $239; 
one teacher in a summer school, 
$250; an inspector, $220; two care- 
takers averaged $196; a boatman, 
$100, and two proof-readers, . $33. 
Of 115 waiters, each man earned an 
average amount of $43, and of 176 
clerks, each averaged $24. There 
were also scene shifters, snow 
shovelers, painters, dramatic read- 
ers, translators, farm hands, time 
keepers, custodians, hotel employees, 
ushers, geologists, niusicians, eleva- 
tor men, and watchmen. The total 
student earnings were $136,849. 


MALDEN. Superintendent 
Dempsey has already started some 
highly important. school activities, 
notably along the line of medical in- 
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spection. The aim is to provide 
immediately for the physical well- 
being of the child and for improve- 
ment in his school work. They 
haye what is styled a life ecard, 
which contains all important facts 
of the child and his record.’ The 
life card is in three parts, one as to 
his condition relative to the conta- 
gious diseases which he has had, 
like chicken pox, whooping cough, 
measles, diphtheria, and scarlet fever 
aud as to his vaccination. The sec- 
ond phase of the card has to db 
with his scholastic record, the third 
as to his physical record. In this 
latter there are twenty-one '§ en- 
trances. A specific record is made 
as to anaemia, nutrition, nervous 
condition, cardiac disease, pulmon- 
ary disease, skin disease, orthopedic 
defect, defective teeth, hypertrophied 
tonsils, adenoids, offensive breath, 
glands, hearing, vision, and coughs. 


NEWBURYPORT. A high school 
boy of this city by the name of Jew- 
ett began last spring with a two-acre 
lot and fourteen dollars in cash. 
He raised vegetables and small fruits 
and had a poultry yard. He worked 
from four o’clock in the morning 
till school time and afternoons and 
Saturdays he peddled fruits and 
vegetables of his own raising and 
others that he bought. He cleared 
more than three hundred dollars by 
Thanksgiving. 


SOUTH HADLBPY. Announce- 
ment has been made by the faculty 
of Mt. Holyoke College of the aboli- 
tion of the secret societies existing 
among the students. This decree 
will not become effective at once, 
but with the admission of members 
of 1913 to the societies, they will 
cease to perpetuate themselves by 
the election of new members. 


WESTFIELD. The golden wed- 
ding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
James C. Greenough, former princi- 
pal of the normal school, was cele- 
brated recently with a reception at 
the residence in. which they were 
married. Mr. and Mrs. Greenough 
received their guests in the same 
room and on the same spot where 
they were married a half century 
ago. Mrs. Greenough wore her 
wedding dress of white moire an- 
tique with the same ornaments of 
orange blossoms worn at the wed- 
ding, including a brooch in the form 
of a wreath. Dr. and Mrs. Green- 
ough are beloved by the people: He 
was twice principal of the school. 
He has also been principal of the 
Khode Island Normal. School and 
president of the ‘Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College. 





CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The directory of 
the living non-graduates of Yale Uni- 
versity for 1910 contains 6,872 
names. Nearly twenty per cent, ot 
those whose vocations are given have 
taken up mercantile business. Next 
in order are the ministry, educational 
works and law, with ten per cent. 
each, 


STRATFORD. Superintendent 
W. B. Kelsey is having all the desks 
for the new Franklin school made 
two inches larger than the standard 
pattern. The standard desks do not 
allow for adequate arm movement 
in writing. Whoever insists upon it 
ean have the larger desks. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


ee 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The res - 
tion of Miss Sarah C.. Br 
principal of the Teachers’ 
Training school, is the first seri 
outcome of administrative difficul 
that have been in evidence for a long 
time. Nearly everyone connected 
with the administration is in some 
way in jeopardy. Even the entire 
elementary ,school force of 1,700 is 
seriously involved in the controversy. 

Johns Hopkins University is the 
first in the field with its announce- 
ment of a summer session. This is 
the second year that it has magni- 
fied its summer school into a genn- 
inely equipped college work. its in. 
structors are selected for their ex- 
pert teaching power and their inter- 
est in the special problems which 
confront teachers in their work. 
Professor Edward F. Buchner is te 
be in charge of the arrangements as 
well as of the summer session. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. Football at Co- 


lumbia University is actually and 
finally abandoned. The virtual 
abolishment of football at Columbia 
took place on January 1, 1906. On 
that date, $10,000, the balance re- 
maining in the football association’s 
treasury, was placed in the hands of 
a committee which was directed to 
keep the amount invested and apply 
the income annually to Columbia 
athletic sports. The trust was not 
to continue longer than the first day 
of January, 1911, in case football was 
restored, and the trustees were dl- 
rected by the association to pay the 
fund over to the trustees. of the col- 
lege, who are bound to devote the 
income to athletics. Football not 
having beén resumed, the university 
will now receive the principal of the 
fund. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Population, 2,537,167; gain, 33.7 per 
cent. 

JERSEY CITY. Public school No. 
28 teachers recently gave a banquet 
to one of their number, Mrs. Cleri- 
ben, who has retired from the ser- 
vice. Public school No. 8 won more 
prizes than any other in the city on 
aceount of the Bergen celebration es- 
Says. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


READING. This was one of the 
first cities in the state to be com. 
pletely modernized in school matters. 
Twenty-fite years ago Dr. Tliomas 
M. Balliet did for these schools much 
the same service that Colonel F. W. 
Parker did for the schools of Quincy, 
Mass. When Dr. Balliet 
went to Springfield, Mass., Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder came here and carried on the 
good work. Under “Dr. Snyder, 
Charles 8. Foos got his progressive 
inspiration, and now, for a much 
longer term than either Balliet or 
Snyder, he has had an opportunity 
to project their efficiency into the 
everyday life of every school. 


PHILADELPHIA, Superinten- 
dent M. G. Brumbaugh has the city 
tremendously aroused over its needs, 
and the following are a few of the 
demands of the progressive citizens: 
Five new district high schools'to cost 



















$3,500,000; increased accommodations 
for Philadelphia Normal school and 
School of Pedagogy to cost $3,750,000; 
new buildings to eliminate problem 
of 10,000 children on part time and 
to provide natural increase of school 
population, $3,000,00v, remodeling; at 
average cost of $10,000 each, of 100 
old buildings, $1,000,000; increase of 
area of school yards, $1,000,000; es- 
tablishment of parental school, $300,- 
000; establishment of training school 
for feeble-minded, $300.000. These 
items total $9,350,000. 

In addition, prospective additions 
to the current expenses entail appro- 
priations of $4,300,000 also. These 
latter. include new instruction in 
propoeet district high schools, 

1,020,000; new instruction at Phila- 
delphia Normal school and School of 
Pedagogy, $80,000; new instruction 
at evening high and trades schools, 
$150,000; repairs and alterations to 
properties, $1,750,000; new elemen- 
tary manual training supplies, $500,- 
000; 100 new teachers for elementary 
manual training instruction, $325,000; 
special education for 500 feeble- 
minded pupils, $500,000; special edu- 
eation for 2,000 backward, blind, 
deaf, crippled tubercular, and stam- 
mering pupils, $500,000; supervised 
play in school yard playgrounds, 
$189,000; employment of twenty 
nurses, $75,000; salaries for new 
teachers, $600,000. 


VIRGINIA. 


Population, 2,061,612; gain, 11.2 per 
cent. 

ROANOKE. Julius D. Draher, 
formerly president of the university 
here, is making an exceptionally im- 
portant representative of the United 
States as American consul at Tahiti. 
A recent report of his on the mother- 
of-pearl industry is being published 
ia full by the daily press of the 
country. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 
, Population, 752,619; gain, 42.6 per 
cent. 

GEORGIA. 


Population, 2,609,121; an increase 
of 17.7 per cent. 
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- AnHonest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER So large a business! 


NEVER more friends of the “ Holden System. ” 


NEVER 


adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 


material with cheap wood pulp. 
ALWAYS, for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 


‘¢ One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. 


Free 


Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 


You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 


Inside Protection. 


Samples and Information Free. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


LOUISIANA. 
Population, 1,656,388; gain, 19.9 
per cent. 

OKLAHOMA. 
Population, 1,650,000; gain, 173 
per cent. 

TEXAS. 

Population, 3,896,542; gain, 27.8 
per cent. The gain was 36.4 per 


cent. in the last decade. 


TENNESSEE. 
Population, 2,184,789; gain, 8.1 per 
cent. From 1890 to 1900 the gain 


was 14.3 per cent. 


KNOXVILLE. Population, 36,336; 
gain, 11.4 per cent. 

The educational campaigns of the 
state during the past three years 
have been of supreme importance. 
Mass meetings were held in every 
county in the state. State Superin- 
tendent R. L. Jones, who is a host in 
himself, was assisted by President 
Brown Ayres and Professor P. P. 
Ciaxton of the State University and 
Superintendent S. A. Mynders of 
Knoxville and 8S. G. Galbraith of 
Chattanooga, until recently superin- 
temdent of Chattanooga, and both ex- 
state superintendents, and P. L. Har- 
ned, state high school inspector, and 
Fred B. Frazier, state elementary 
school inspector. These men made 
the grand rounds while others joined 
in from time to time. It was quite 
a common thing to have from 5,000 
to 6,000 in attendance at one of these 
county rallies. As a result of the 
sentiment created and of the senti- 
ment which prompted the rallies the 
schools of the state have two and 
one-half times as much money as 
formerly. Every county mass meet- 
ing in the state passed unanimously 
resolutions endorsing every measure 
proposed by State Superintendent R. 
L. Jones and his fellow campaigners. 
The legislative committees last year 
were organized against the educa- 
tional measures but the educational 
steain roller ran right over the politi- 
cal organization. Four new normal 
schools were provided for,—white 
normal schools at Johnson City, at 
Murfreesboro, and at Memphis, and 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


lM, C. HOLDEN, Secy. 
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a colored school not yet located. 
was voted that one third of the gross 
receipts of the state shall go to the 


public schools. There can be local 
school tax except in — There 
are to be no special legislative ap- 
propriations. Counties have been 
given the privilege of voting bonds to 
build schoolhouses. Of the total 
eppropriation thirteen per cent. is to 
go to the four new normal schools, 
eight per cent. to the high schools of 
the state, one per cent, for rural 
school libraries, eight per cent. to the 
state university. The remaining 
seventy per cent. goes to the counties 
for common schools. The entire 
movement is one of the greatest edu- 
eational uplifts that has ever come 
to any state. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


Population, 5,638,591; gain, 16.9 per 
cent. Of this, forty-three per cent. 
is in Cook county. The state will 
gain four congressmen. 

CHICAGO. An interscholastic 
swimming meet was given on 
December 8 and will be carried along 
in future years as an annual event. 
The event was open to every high 
school student in this section of the 
country, and invitations were sent 
out to all the schools. A large silver 
loving cup was put up as first prize 
going to the swimmer who made the 
largest number of points. The 
winner will retain the cup perma- 
nently as provisions have been made 
for the purchase of a new cup each 
year. In addition, gold, silver, and 
bronze medals will be awarded swim- 
mers who finish first, second, and 
third, respectively. 

A consulting engineer from St. 
Louis has been employed at a salary 
of $6,000 a year. “Better air and 
greater humidity” is the motto of 
Superintendent Ella Flagg Young. 


SPRINGFIBLD. For a “Land- 
slide Democratic” year, State Super- 
intendent Francis G. Blair did fairly 
well, being elected by a majority of 
60,000. That is surely the great Re- 
publican triumph of the year. 

ROCK ISLAND. Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser, head of the Weyer- 
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haeuser lumber interests, has given 
$150,000 for an auditorium for Au- 
gustana College at Rock Island. 
Augustana is noted as the largest 


Swedish Lutheran institution in 
America. 

INDIANA. 
ATTICA. Superintendent Clyde 


L. Wagner of this city recently shot 
and killed himself accidentally while 
rabbit hunting. 


_ 


KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE. According to the 
statistics gathered by the registrar of 
the University of Kansas, there is 
one student whose father is a capi- 
talist. ‘The larger percentage of stu- 
dents of course are from agricultural] 
and industrial classes. Of the 1,930 
students to whom blanks were given 
to be filled out, 1,450 have handed in 
the information sought. Of these, 
261 men and 73 girls give the occu- 
pation of their parents as farming. 
The fathers of 130 are merchants; of 
86, real estate dealers; of 82, lawyers; 
74, physicians; 48, teachers; 34, minis- 
ters; 22, lumbermen; 11, millers; 7, 
editors. The others are distributed 
among 209 different occupations. 
The mothers of 296 students are 
widows 


ee 


MISSOURI. 


JEFFERSON CITY. W. P. Ev- 
ans of St. Louis defeated Hon. How- 
ard A. Gass for state superintendent 
by so narrow a margin that Gass has 
contested the election. 


OZARK. W. H. Lynch, principai 
of the public high school, has been in 
the educational game in Missouri as 
devotedly as any man in the state 
for forty-six years and his success 
here is most pronounced. 

Population, 2,075,078; gain, 18.5 per 
cent. The increase from 1890 to 1900 
was 33.8 per cent. 


NEBRASKA. 

Population, 1,192,314; gain, 11.8 per 
cent. There was less than one per 
cent. gain in the previous decade. 

OMAHA, Population, 124,096; 
gain, 21 per cent. 

CHADRON. The state has appro- 
priated $35,000 for the erection of a 
building for the new state normal 
school and the school will open with 
a summer session in June. Joseph 
Sparks of the state department has 
been élected principal. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


Population, 577,056; gain, 80.8 per 
cent. Increase is eight per cent. 
greater than in the preceding decade. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The University of 
Oincinnati is demonstrating the pos- 
sibilities of usefulness to the city In 
many ways. The latest was in the 
eall of the mayor upon the dean of 
the engineering department to make 
a thorough test of the effici- 
ency of the work done in 
paving one of the avenues of the 
city. He discovered that slag instead 
of Portland cement was used in mak- 
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Oa NINE YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER when trained by the PA! - 
MER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING employ a style of MATU} EH 
PENSIANSHIP that is the DELIGHT OF TEACHERS, PARENTS ad 


BUSINESS IiEN,. 

This writing differs in every essential from the RAW, ROUGH, UNGAINLY 
PENDIGGING STYLE which has prevailed for Fifty Years as a direct result 
of the various COPYBOOK SYSTEMS OF SCRIP-DRAWING. 

THE PALMER METHOD may be seen in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION in 
hundreds of schools in NEW YORK, BOSTON and other public school sys- 
tems. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES are offered to all teachers in school systems 
in which THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has been 
adopted completely. Others may have this course, through correspondence, 
forgten dollars. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, post- 


paid, 25 cents. 


THE A, N. PALMER CO. 
32 E Union Square, - - New York City 





Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
on yee neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 26 cents. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charles Com- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 8th Street. 


EMERSON 
College of Orator 





W. J. ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., President Emertiue 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Ora’ , Literature, 
P in America. is abhe we dove tn 
the s it a knowledge of his own in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker eran 
interpreter. A beautiful new ge Se 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full tien 
on application to 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AYE. 
row N, MASS. 





ing concrete and in many other ways SOUTH DAKOTA. 


saved the city from deep disgrace. 

The dedication of the Hughes high 
school, E. W. Coy, principal, on De- 
cember 2 was one of the events of 
the season. The building is one of 
the best in the country, Mr. Coy is 
one of the most highly esteemed 
men in the city, and the alumni are 
among the foremost citizens. 

KENT. This city has been se- 
lected as the site for the Northeast- 
ern Ohio Normal school and there is 
great rejoicing. 

BOWLING GREEN. This city 
has been selected as the site for the 
new Northwestern Normal school. 
Toledo thhelped out and is happy. 


Population, 583,888; gain, 45.4 per 
cent. The gain is 100 per cent 
greater than in the preceding decade. 

ABERDEEN. A general scarcity 
of school teachers is reported in 
South Dakota, and many schools are 
closed as a result. One cause is that 
several hundred young women 
teachers have taken homesteads in 
northwestern South Dakota. 


WISCONSIN. 
Population, 3,333,860; an increase 
of twenty-one per cent. 
MADISON. Seventy-nine ™en 
from seventeen foreign countries are 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington Penn. Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan a 

Denver, Col., 405 CT Bone 

Los Angel es, Cal, Dougies Bldg. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 


Positive personal case, aan 
IT 


tiens. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1, 00. WRITE US, 
A RD CHICAGO 


JACKSON BOULEVA 





The Fickett Teachers’ Agency 


(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4. 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 3itbion sauae, now vert, Est. 1889, 


short notice for high agg positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 





Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


Established 1890 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lineg of work. Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Main 775-2 





Some New Books. 





Title. 


American Writers of To-Day 
Idealism in Education 


Panama and the Canal To-day.................. 


Two Great Rivals 

The Piace of eeeaoey in Education 
Commercial Geography 

Handbook of German ‘dioms 

Farm Friends and Farm Foes. 

Orchids for Everyone 

Field Trips in the Boston Basin 

The Great Mcmenats in a Woman’s Life 
The Really Doll 

Reading-Literature Primer 

Story of Great Inventions. 

Captain of the Eleven 

Favorite Fairy Tales. 

Sociology and Modern School Problems 
The Mastersinger 

Florida Trails 

The Conservation of Water 

What Eight Million Women Want 

A History ot Education in the United States. 
Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form 
John Brown 


Author. 


. Lambert Henry Holt Co., 


Publisher. Price. 


Vedder Silver, Burdett & Co., N. ¥. $1.50 
Horne be "Macmillan Co., 1.25 
Lindsay © Page & Co., pesee 3.00 
H D. Appleton & Co. wi N. Y. 4.00 


Robinson kand, McNally & Co., » Chicag: 


o 


Weed D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
u E. P. Dutton & Co., K..¥< 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Forbes & Co., Chicago 
Orville Brewer Pub.Co., “ 
Row, Peterson & Co., as 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


a 
a 


“ “ee “ee 


Ellwood American Book Co., = 


x 
Packard Small, May nard & Co., 
Mathews 

Dorr ae se “ 
Thwing Sangheen Mifflin Co., “ 
Stevenson os “ec “ “ 
Villard sé “ te. oe 


Boston 


Jee $0 BO gate pte ne ne 
SSRSSSSSSRR 


on 








enrolled at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. China heads the list with 
twenty-five representatives; Japan 
comes next with a delegation of four- 
teen members. Nine students. hail 
from Canada and five from Mexico. 
India sends four, 

Three countries, Russia, Turkey, 
and the Phillipines send three stu- 
dents each; four countries send two 
students each—France, Belgium, 
Peru, and Dutch South Africa. 

The countries of Greece, Norway, 
Brazil, Holland, and Hawaii each 
send a single representative. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado state land board is now 
Selling dry land without water for 
$11.00 an acre. Prior to 1910 the 
priceyhad not been above $3.50 an 


MENEELY &CO. 


acre. Since Samia 1 the total sale 
of Colorado school lands has netted 
more than in the previous twenty- 
four years. There are still 3,500,000 
acres of Colorado school lands. 

Population, 799,024; gain, 48 per 
cent. 

DENVER. Mrs. Helen M. Wixon 
has announced her selection of 
Miss Bmily Griffith, a popular 
teacher of this city, as her deputy 
state superintendent, a position that 
she occupied under Miss Katherine 
L. Craig most efficiently. 

The state has not had a man can- 
didate for state superintendent for 
nearly twenty years. 

GREELEY. The normal school is 
erecting the finest state normal train- 
ing school building in the world. 

The-normal school shhas-had the first 
elaborate course of lectures on the 
science of health that has ever been 
given in a normal school. Ten 
prominent physicians of Colorado 
gave the course, one each school day 
beginning December 6. ~ The subjects 


.of.the lectures are suggestive:— 


“Eras of Progress in the Quest for 
the Health of the Race”; “The Germ 


TATE, NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Ass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoyvpEn, M. A, 





STATE 80) NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHEURG, Mase, 
both sexes. For catalogues address 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 





TATE RORBAL SCHOOL, Salem Massachusetts, 

tional. Department for the peda- 

ah. pee technical bya. | of teachers of 

the commercial subjects ASBURY Prr- 
mAN, Principal. 





Cause of Disease”; “School Architec- 
ture—a Factor for or Against the 
Health of the Scholars’; “The Place 
of the Janitor in the Plans to Guard 
the Health of the Student, (a) Kick- 
ing up the Dust, (b) Ventilation’’; 
“The Playground and Health from 
the Teacher’s Point of View’; “Leg- 
islation and Health, (a) Existing 
Laws, (b) Needed Legislation”; “The 
Health of the Teacher”; “Improper 
Breathing, Its Detection and Ill Ef- 
fects”; “Eye Strain, Its Detection 
and Effect on Children During School 
Life”; “Dental Hygiene as Related 
to Attendance and Efficiency.” 
PUEBLO. Pueblo county follows 
Denver and Mesa counties in the 
consolidation of rural schools.. Al- 
ready three school districts have 
been consolidated and children are 
carried to and from school in a 
closed wagon, covering a distance of 
three to five miles. The teachers of 
these schools are being paid the sal- 
aries of city teachers and receive $65 
to $100 a month. The school build- 
ings are thoroughly modern, one or 
two of them containing auditoriums. 
Music and drawing are taught by 
competent teachers and the child of 
the rural school is given the ad- 
vantages of the city boy and girl. 





CALIFORNIA. 
Population, 2,377,546; gain, 60 per 


cent, This exceeds the most ex-, 


travagant expectations. Los Angeles 
county leads with 504,131; San Fran- 
cisco is second with 416,912; Ala- 
meda (Oakland) is third with 246,131. 


LOS ANGELES. Los Angeles 
county has a high school enrollment. 
of 10.631, Alameda county, 4,466; San 
Francisco county, 4,422. The total 
state enrollment is 39,115.' Los 
Angeles county has more than a 
fourth of the entire state enrollment 
and considerably more than the two 
next highest counties combined. 


UTAH. 

Population, 373,351; gain, 34.9 per 
cent. 

SALT LAKE CITY. The city is 
to have a. new high school building 
and have secured W. B. Ittner of St. 
Louis as consulting architect that 
they may have the best schoolhouse 
ever. 

County Superintendent W. N. 
Child has been appointed as super- 
visor of the grammar grades by 
Superintendent D. H. Christensen. 
He succeeds the late supervisor, John 
Welsh. 

Population, 92,777; gain, 
cent. 


73.3 per 


NEVADA. 

Population, 81,875; gain, 93.4 per 
cent. This is a new and delightful 
experience, since it was only 42,335 
in 1900, and the preceding census 
showed a decrease of 7.5 per cent. 
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crime was completed when the com- 
spiracy charged was entered into. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


After one of the most critical and 
exciting campaigns within the last 
half century, the political parties 
emerge from the elections in Great 
Britain almost exactly as they en- 
tered them. The personnel is slightly 
changed; some familiar leaders dis- 
appear, and new figures appear in 
their places, but the political com- 
plexion of parliament is unchanged. 
Under these conditions almost any- 
thing is possible. The House of 
Lords, already a good deal shaken in 
its nerves, may yield and make 
further concessions through the 
agency of another conciliation con- 
ference; or, if it does not, the Liberal 
party may push its veto 
bill, and call upon the 
king to create enough new -peers 
to enact it. In any case, the retire- 
ment of Mr. Balfour as Unionist 
leader seems probable, for his course 
in throwing over “tariff reform” and 
proposing to submit it to a referen- 
dum is strongly and openly disap- 
proved of by influential Unionist 
leaders. 


HOW NUMEROUS WE ARE. 


The final census figures show an 
increase of exactly twenty-one per 
cent. in the population of continental 
United States, as compared with an 
increase of 20.7 per cent. between 
1890 and 1900. The present popula- 
tion is nearly 92,000,000, or, to be 
exact, 91,972,267. Including Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico, the popula- 
tion is 93,402,151, and, if the Philip- 
pines according to the census of 1903, 
and the estimated population of 
Guam, Samoa, and the Canal zone 
are included, the total is about 
101,100,000. The state which has 
gained most is Washington,—1204 
per cent. The six most populous 
states are New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio, Texas, and Massachu- 
setts. 


_ 
— 





One evening our little girl sat very 
still for a long time, listening to 
grandpa’s stories of old times. All 
at once she jumped up and began 
hopping around in a funny fashion. 

“Why, what’s the matter?’ asked 
grandpa. 

“Oh! oh!” cried Nellie, “my foot 
feels ’zactly like a pincushion that’s 
alive!” 


GOOD AT THE SQUEEZE. 
Alice—“Is that Wall Street ad- 
mirer of yours a bull or a bear?” 
Hthel—‘Well, he has some bearish 
traits.”"—Chicago Journal. 








EUROPEAN TOURS 


We offer very liberal inducements to organi- 
zers of little groups to join our parties. 
Write us about it now. Better than ever 
are our 1911 season plans. 30 fine tours priced 
low with high class arrangements. 

Good hoteis, liberal drives and sights and 
proper leadership characterize Clark’s ser- 
vice. Send at once for our complete Booklet C. 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Building, New York 











TEACHERS AGENCIES. 





ever think whata difference there is in the attitude of a teacher who goes toa 
town hunting fora ition, and of the same teacher when the superintendent 


DID. teu 


her town upon him to secure him? In the one case the is a suppliant, 
asking for attention and consideration and intment; in the other he is the master of the 
si and listens and considers and holds or withholds consent. Ask yourself in which 
attitude are likely to appear better ; E ER begin work in your new place under 
under which conditions you are likely to more favorable auspices. Now the differ- 
ence is just that between the recommendation and the notification agency. The latter tells 
youa is vacant, and te there, very likely with a score of others, very likely fos 
work which you are unfi , and have to make your own introduction, The recommen- 
dation often sends the employing party to you, and even if you go it is by appointment with 


an official who knows all about you and asked to have you come at 4s certain time- 
THINK 2 


ThreeSourths of our appointments are made in this way. Don’t you be- 
lieve it is a better way? Isn't it more dignified, when you come to 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, PF. Y. 


“ BR 





f 
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E W FE R TEACHERS: 
PY y A-G EON Cp 





EVER DAY Unexpected vacancies occur in good Schools and Celleget. Many of them 
excellent positions, and we always have a Chance to fill them. In business 
twenty-five years. If not comfortably located, eus. Doit new! 


THE A] BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *72ryeiy’? 


Chicago, Ill. ; 
T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itt fvenus 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Megr-. 








introduces to Col 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY sinc tna Fam 


- El superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
} Ae ne ween REIGN, of Inotrection; Sesahinsanae need Schools to parents. "Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECI ALI STS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in F enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approveds 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month. Fos furthes 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 
V. Bank Buildé: wshurg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 


. 


c. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obt 
Positionn. Send for circulars. » obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥ 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (ne.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE HK. SABIN 
Pres. Sec, and Treas. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9€ counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., 
. Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * *s.2°ncc.: 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, Iowa 








HE SCHERMERHOEN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A superior agency for su 
Services free to schoo) otra 


853 Fifth Avenue, New ork, N. ¥. 
We have uncqualed facilities for piacing teachers in 3 
every part of the country. 
29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 











Winship 
Teachers’ 


Agenc 
eee y 


? . . 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 


SOOSSSOS 90660900 





Long distance Telephone. 
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LIPPINCOTT'S NEW. SCHOOL-BOOKS 














READY EARLY IN 10911 
An Important New Book for Teachers 


Annals of Educational Progress 
During the Year 1910 


By JOHN PALMER GARBER, Ph.D. 
~ Associate Superintenderit of Schools of Philadelphia. 
Being Vol. VIII. in Lippincott’s Educational Se- 
ries, edited by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent 
of Schools, Philadelphia. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Lippincott’s Primer 


By HOMER P. LEWIS 





Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


A first book for little folks. Beautifully illustrated with 
nine pictures in color and many in black and white. These 
illustrations are all reproductions of photographs taken from 
ewe! — children working or playing as they do in 
actual life. 


An Industrial and Commercial 
Geography 


By CHARLES MORRIS 
Author of “ Morris's Schoel Histories,” “ Home Life in 
All Lands,” etc. 

This book is intended for Advanced Elementary 
Grades. It is strictly up to date, profusely illus- 
trated, and contains numerous maps and an ex- 
ceptionally interesting text. —— 


No School Library is Complete Without 


LIP. P INGCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 











j J. B. LIPPINCOTT GOMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


Teacher’s 
Christmas Holiday Tour 


WASHINGTON 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1910 


Round Trip Fares 


$16 $15 $13.50 
From New York 
According to Hotel Selected 


Three-day trip, covering all necessary expenses, 
and visiting all the principal points of interest at 
the National Capital. 

Full information and tickets may be obtained of 
ticket agents, or Rodney Macdonough, D. P. A.., 
5 Bromfield street, Boston. 


J. R. Woop, Passenger Traffic Manager. 
Grorer W. Bovp, General Passenger Agent. 








| THE LUCIA GALE BARBER 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Rhythm and Personal Culture 


Rhythm—A training in the funda- 
mental rhythms and co-ordinations for 
strengthening and sustaining mental and 


physical powers. 
Health, Corrective and Breathing Ex- 
ercises, 
Muscle and Breath Control for Free- 
dom of Movement and Expression. 
Poise, Concentration, Relaxation. 
Personal Hygiene, Foods, Clothing, 


Effect of Mind on Physical and Moral 
Life. 








CONDUCTED BY 


MRS, MARY R. GALE DAVIS, Pd. M. 
The Burlington, Washington, D. C. 


To whom all correspondence shéuld be addressed. 








A BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


Nothing equals a good binder for pre- 
serving the numbers of the Journal and 
keeping them in shape for ready ref- 
erence. 

We have a strong, substantial binder 
with heavy board covers and flexible 
cloth back. It will hold one volume, or 
twenty-five numbers, which can be 
inserted each week as received, 

Upon receipt of 50 cents we will 
send one of these binders, securely 
packed, with postage prepaid. 


—— | 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 














